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TO OUR READERS.—One of the chief ways in which our readers 
ean help us to meet the Paper Famine is by informing the Newsagents, 
Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls from which they are accustomed to 
purchase their paper that they will want a copy of the “ Spectator” 
each week. That will enable the seller to know exactly how many 
copies to order, and thus avoid returns and the consequent waste. 

Should our readers find any difficulty in obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ” 
as regularly and as easily as before, we trust they will at once write to 
he Manager, “Tue Srecrator,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
HE chief event of the week has been the Ministerial crisis, 
As a result of that crisis the statement which Mr. Asquith 
was to have made in the House of Commons on Tuesday was post- 
poned till Tuesday next. We have dealt at length in our first leading 
article with the situation as a whole. 


The chief military event of the week is the capture of Trebizond 
by the Russians, the news of which was published in London on 
Wednesday morning. This signal victory was obtained by the 
combined action of the Army of the Caucasus and the Black Sea 
Fleet. The Russian Army fought a great and hotly contested 
battle on Friday, April 14th, in which they were successful, and 
then “pressed the Turks without respite, everywhere shattering 
their resistance.” The skilful handling of the Fleet enabled our 
gallant Allies to carry on effective landing operations, and the ships 
also gave support to the Army by means of their gunfire. The 
Amy attacking Trebizond was “helped by operations in other 
directions in Asia Minor.” 


The fall of Trebizond is unquestionably a matter of the very 
first importance, and will greatly facilitate a Russian advance 
towards Constantinople along the coast of the Black Sea. It is too 
early to say at present whether the Turkish forces that have been 
defending Trebizond have been broken up and destroyed by the 
Russian victory. If they have been, and the Turks are therefore 
compelled to rend large reinforcements into Asia Minor, the military 
position in the Near East may be seriously compromised for 
our enemies. If troops have to be withdrawn from Adrianople, 
Gallipoli, and Constantinople, the Germans and Austrians 
will be obliged to provide large reinforcements for the Balkans. 
But they can hardly do this without very seriously weakening 
their armies either on the line from Galicia to the Baltic or else on 
the Western front. 


Another result of the Russian victory may be a Russian advance 
towards Baghdad. The Russian forces are already not far from 
the capital of Mesopotamia, and it is quite conceivable that they 
may be able to undertake operations in that quarter which will 
threaten the safety of the Turkish Army before Kut. A great deal, 
of course, depends upon the weather and the state of the river. 
On the whole, the situation is distinctly reassuring. 


The early days of the week were marked by a lull in the fighting 
st Verdun. On Monday, however, the Germans flung themselves 


divisions composed of men selected from five divisions, and num- 
bering about thirty thousand men, attacked the French at Douau- 
mont with the utmost fierceness. The result was most dishearten- 
ing to our enemies. In the greater part of the line they were hurled 
back, and only in one place did they effect a lodgment, and that a 
place of no importance. Their losses were extremely heavy, the 
men falling in hundreds under the fire of the French “ seventy- 
fives.” Altogether, the Germans have lost close on two hundred 
thousand men in their unsuccessful attacks on Verdun. If they 
had succecded in taking the town, the price paid would be utterly 
out of proportion to the.result achieved. As it is, the losses are 
without excuse. It has been pure waste of life. What makes 
matters worse is the fact that the Germans dare not now break 
off the encounter. They dare not confess to a failure so gigantio 
and so tragic. Their only course, therefore, is to try again in the 
hope, growing fainter and fainter, that they may be able to “ hack 
their way through.” They are bound to go on attempting the 
impossible. ‘ Varus, give me back my legions!” was the cry of the 
broken-hearted Emperor. How long will it be before the Kaiser 
addresses his son and heir in similar terms ? 


The battle news from Italy, Salonika, and Egypt is not this 
week of special importance. From Mesopotamia it was at 
first distinctly good. On Saturday last we made an advance of 
some three miles on the right bank of the Tigris, threatened 
to outflank the enemy, and when, owing to the rise of the 
river, he had to leave his trenches we inflicted heavy losses 
upon him. On Tuesday afternoon, however, came the news 
that the Turks in a fierce counter-attack on Monday had pushed 
our line back by some six hundred yards. In spite of this set- 
back, the prospect is by no means as gloomy as it might be. It is, 
indeed, our belief that Kut will be relioved, even if it takes us a 
good deal longer than we expected. General Townshend is 
making a most gallant fight, and in all probability he can hold 
out another three weeks or a month. The greatest danger is the 
river. If the floods get worse, it is to be feared that relief will 
be physically impossible. 


Though America’s final Note on the submarine warfare has 
not yet been despatched, there seems to be a very general opinion 
that it will be sternly worded and that the Germans will be 
told plainly that, unless they give guarantees against any further 
sinking of British and neutral merchant ships without proper 
provision being made for the safety of the passengers and crews, 
diplomatic relations will be broken off between the Republic and 
Germany. It is difficult to believe that in existing circumstances, 
and at a time when their submarine campaign has been specially 
fruitful in results, the Germans will consent to abandon it. On 
the other hand, the Washington Government is not likely, in view 
of the past, to be satisfied with soft words from Berlin. 


Other influences than those of the submarine campaign are 
working in favour of the breaking off of diplomatic relations. The 
Grand Jury in New York have ordered the inclusion of Captain 
von Papen, the late German Military Attaché, among the persons 
against whom a true bill has been presented in connexion with the 
charge of conspiracy to blow up the Welland Canal. Apparently 
“John Doe,” that wondrous legal fiction of the common law, 
who still lives on in America though defunct here, is also included 
in the presentment, and, according to the Daily Chronicle, there are 
rumours that this alias conceals the identity of Herr Albert, the 
Kaiser’s chief financial agent in America. The evidence, however, is 
at present deemed insufficient to justify his direct indictment. As 
Captain von Papen is out of the country, no direct punishment can 
reach him; but the Federal authorities would be fully justified 
in obtaining a conviction against him in his absence, should the 
evidence warrant such a result. 





It is a mistake to suppose that a diplomat in the position of 
Captain von Papen is immune from the legal consequences of his 
acts. Except by courtesy, immunity from prosecution only belongs 
to the Ambassador as was asserted in the famous case when under 





against the French positions with renewed vigour. Two infantry 





Cromwell the brother of the Portuguese Minister was indicted 
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before the English Courts for murder and duly hanged. Lieutenant 
Wolf von Igel, who was secretary to Captain von Papen, was 
arrested after a severe struggle with tho police, and will be arraigned 
on the conspiracy charge. He attempted to claim diplomatic 
protection, but the claim was very properly refused. As, however, 
Captain von Papen, and presumably his subordinate, were members 
of the Ambassador’s staff, and worked under his orders, it is very 
difficult to see how Count Bernstorff could in the event of conviction 
maintain his position at Washington. It would therefore seem 
that even if diplomatic intercourse is not severed on the submarine 
question, Count Bernstorff will have to leave America. It is 
assumed that if there is a breach of diplomatic relations, a state 
of-war will soon follow. But though that is likely, it is not inevit- 
able. No doubt if after the withdrawal of the Ambassadors a 
ship were torpedoed in which American lives were lost, the Americans 
would take action; but it is always possible that these conditions 
may never arise. 


The Mexican news is involved in a good deal of mystery. In the 
first place, there seoms some ground for the belief that Villa is dead. 
At any rate, the agents of Carranza’s Government appear to be 
intent on suggesting that he has died of wounds, and his body is 
said to have been identified. Next, it is stated that Carranza has 
sent a somewhat peremptory request to Washington that the 
United States troops should at once be withdrawn from Mexico. 
Tf Villa is actually dead, that may prove the easiest solution of the 
vory difficult military situation created by the despatch of General 
Pershing’s column in pursuit of Villa. If, however, Villa is not dead, 
the Mexican demand can hardly be regarded except as an additional 
aggravation of the situation. 


General Pershing’s advance has met with very little opposition, 
but to penetrate four hundred miles into so difficult a country 
is not a safe proceeding unless the troops guarding the lines of com- 
munication are numerous and well supplied. That the force with 
Gereral Pershing, in spite of its small size, is an exceedingly com- 
petent ove for its job we do not doubt, and we are sure that the 
General and his gallant men will in any case uphold the noblest 
traditions of the United States Army. If, however, it should be 
necessary for him to retire, General Pershing is sure to be exposed 
to the difficulties which always arise when such a movement has 
to be carried out in the face of swarms of mounted guerrillas. 
Attacking a retiring enemy and raiding long lines of communi- 
cations are operations in which of all others they delight. 


On Tuesday Mr. Hughes, Prime Minister of Australia, was 
made a freeman of the City of London. He responded to the 
honour in a speech of lofty eloquence, which will further add to 


his reputation as a spokesman of the Empire. “In this war,” 
he declared, “tho Empire has found her soul.” The history of 
the race taught us one lesson, and it was written in letters of fire. 
“Tf we wish to hold this Empire, we must be prepared to defend 
.”” What makes Mr. Hughes’s oratory so effective is the feeling, 
nay, the certainty, that the man behind the words is a man of 
aetion—no visionary, but one who understands what the Empire 
is, and who is willing to make the sacrifices necessary to maintain 
it. He is a man of wisdom and sincerity as well as a great orator. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Milner moved his 
resolution in favour of compulsion. It afforded, he declared, the 
only possible way out of a mass of difficulties in which we had 
been landed by dealing with the recruiting problem piecemeal. 
With most of the general propositions in the speech we are in 
strong sympathy. We cannot, however, find space to deal with 
it at length, especially as it is overshadowed by the Cabinet crisis. 
Events are moving so fast that comment on this particular episode 
would almost certainly be “stale” before it could reach our 
readers’ hands, 


Monday's Times contained a very striking map of the order 
of battle of the German armies north of the Somme, to which 
river, as is well known, our line now extends. We see displayed, 
not only the troops that are in the first line, but the reserve depots 
from which the line is fed. The Military Correspondent of the 
Times, in explaining tho map, states that there are, holding the 
German lines or in reserve, forty German divisions, excluding 
cavalry. If these divisions are at full strength, which is most 
probable, they number eight hundred thousand men of all ranks, 
and may represent in actual combatants five hundred thousand 
rifles and three thousand guns, again plus the cavalry. In addition, 
he states that we must assume that drafts to make losses good 
are in the field depots behind the German lines. Except for those 
German troops who are facing the Belgians and the French who 
‘ie between us and the Belgians, the whole of these eight hundred 





thousand men are opposed to the British line. In point of quai 
the Times Military Correspondent declares that the troops po 
least as good as those now assailing Verdun, and better than . 
others in the West or East. “y 


When the Times correspondent comes to consider the plan which 
underlies the German concentration in the North, hoe refuses, ig 
effect, to attempt a detailed answer, on the ground that we an 
here in the region of guesswork. Still, the question remains over: 
does the enemy mean to attack us or is he waiting an attack < 
us? It seems obvious that he must have one or other of thesg 
alternatives in view, or else he would not maintain such great 
strength opposite the British Army, but use elsewhere troops which 
are at the moment, so to speak, sterilized by us. Again, it is fairly 
obvious that if he had hopes of doing great things by attacking 
us he would have attacked us already. Victory is a flower which 
easily fades, and those who think they have found it grasp ab 
it without delay. If we may hazard a guess as to what is going 
to happen, it appears to us more than likely that the Germans yil] 
in the end attack us for fear of being attacked at some moment 
even more inconvenient. It would also be reasonable to expect 
that this preventive attack will take place soon, on the ground 
that we are undoubtedly getting stronger, and that they are gy 
undoubtedly getting weaker. 


Mr. Massey, the Times correspondent in Eastern Egypt, gives 
us some interesting particulars as to the way in which the defences 
covering the eastern side of the Suez Canal are progressing. Every 
one who has been through the Suez Canal knows how very “ deserty” 
the Desert looks on the Syrian side; but now, we are told, them 
are plenty of signs of activity in the shape of a vast system of 
road and railway communication and of animal transport. It ig 
interesting in this context to be told that the duties of the Princg 
of Wales as Staff Captain have taken him to two places recently 
occupied by us in force, and that he showed an endurance and a 
physical fitness which have won the admiration of the troops. 


The rapid break-up of the ice in Northern waters will soon make 
the Baltic once more a live sea. If the Germans understood affain 
of the sea as well as they do those of the land, they would surely 
make a real effort to bring the Russian Fleet to action, overwhelm it, 
and so get the complete command of the Baltic. That attained, 
they would no doubt be in a far better position than at present 
to carry on their attack on Russia. 


It looks, however, as if they were going to play towards Russis 
the same naval game that they are playing towards us. They 
will hoard their trumps for some future event instead of playing 
them boldly and at once. When the proportion of strength is 
as much against them as it is in the North Sea, there prob 
ably is good ground for this caution, In the case of the 
Baltic, however, where they are in the position of the British and 
the Russians in that of the Germans, the policy is clearly unsound. 
No doubt the Germans would answer that their Fleet is one and 
indivisibl>, and that, though they could bring the Russian Fleet 
to action and smash it, they would be bound to lose a considerable 
number of ships in the process, and so further reduce their pro 
portion of naval strength as compared with that of Britain, 


To this we would reply that, as their Fleet is in any case 9 
greatly inferior to ours that they cannot safely risk a trial of 
strength in the North Sea, a reduction of that strength does not 
very much matter. If you are too weak to win, why bother about 
the degree of your weakness, especially if by weakening your total 
strength your Navy would secure a great local gain? And hes 
comes in what we may call one of the chief curiosities of the wat. 
The naval metaphysicians have always declared the command of 
the sea to be one and indivisible, and that there was no such thing 
as a local command. That, of course, was perfectly true in the 
abstract, but owing to mines, submarines, and the narrowness 
sinuosity of the channels that lead into the Baltic that sea has 
become an exception to the rule. You can have a local command 
of that sea almost as effective as you can have of the Caspian. For 
naval purposes the Baltic is as much a mare clausum as the great 
Asian salt-water lake. Tho Germans have, no doubt, carefully 
reviewed all these considerations, but there seems good ground for 
the belief that they have come to the wrong conclusion. So be it 
and so may it continue to be. 


The French Senators and Deputies who have been visiting this 
country returned to France on Monday. Thefr sojourn among ™ 
has, we believe, been of real value to the cause of the Alnc Their 
object as set forth in the statement issued by M. Franklin-Boullie® 
was threefold—to confer with the British section of the Inte™ 
Parliamentary Committee, to avail themselves of the opportunity 
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ef meeting the King and the Government, and to make a tour of the 

__and he added that they had been deeply touched and 

ified by their reception, which had exceeded all their expecta- 

tions. They inspected some of our shipyards and munition 

factories, paid a memorable visit to the Grand Fleet, and addressed 
two great public meetings—in Glasgow and Sheffield. 


They were satisfied that the factories were doing their utmost, 
and the earnestness and passionate feeling of the people about 
the common cause of England and France sent them back with 
the reassuring conviction that the resolve in this country was 
exactly the same as in France—namely, to do everything possible 
to attain victory. On the day before their departure our visitors 
were entertained by the American Luncheon Club, and notable 

hes were made by the Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, the 
Marquis de Chambrun, and M. Franklin-Bouillon on the bond of 
friendship which united France with England and America. On 
the same day the Senators and Deputies went down to Windsor 
and placed on the tomb of King Edward VII. a wreath bearing the 
inscription, “ Au Fondateur de l’Alliance: le Parlement Frangais.” 


Mr. Henderson, President of the Board of Education and Chair- 
man of the National Advisory Committee of War Output, spent 
last week-end at Glasgow with the Clyde workers. The most 
important parts of the excellent speech which he delivered at the 
Conference of the Clydesdale Branch officials of the Ship Construc- 
tors’ and Shipwrights’ Association were those in which he insisted 
on the urgent need of swift production of war material and the 
rapid delivery of new merchant vessels. During the early days 
of the war labour was transferred to the Navy until the construction 
ef merchant shipping was brought to a standstill. We could no 
longer afford thus to neglect the building of merchant ships. The 
President of the Board of Trade had conveyed to him a strong 
desire that everything should be done to secure the rapid delivery 
of all merchant shipping now under construction. 


Later on Mr. Henderson read a letter in which the President 
of the Board of Trade pointed out that the principal reason for the 
scarcity of tonnage was the part that the British Mercantile Marine 
had been called on to play in the prosecution of the war by co- 
operating with the Fleet and by supplying transports and storeships 
for the Army. He went on to say that he was informed that one 
of the reasons for the delay in the delivery of merchant vessels 
had been the reluctance on the part of workers in shipyards to 
engage upon merchant work, which had been regarded as of com- 
paratively small importance in the prosecution of the war. With 
the express object of removing that apprehension a large number 
of merchant ships under construction had recently been declared 
war work. 


Lord Montagu of Beaulieu made an interesting and moderate 
speech at Brockenhurst last Saturday on the air service problem. 
The Government were doing their best, and he would not abuse 
them in general terms, but it was probably a case of “too 
many cooks spoiling the broth.” He could not give all 
the reasons why Lord Derby and he had resigned, but the 
Committee could never have been able to achieve much under 
their present limited terms of reference. The executive power 
should not be taken from Sir Douglas Haig or Sir John Jellicoe, but 
they must have undivided control of supply and administration 
under one Minister and one Department. Believing that aviation 
was going to be one of the deciding factors of the war, he was putting 
before the Cabinet a draft scheme for building planes and airships. 
According to his sources of information, Germany would have 
fifty airships ready by May Ist, of which thirty would be available 
for attacking England. We were doing a good deal, but not any- 
thing like enough, and we could not do enough without unified 
control and combination of effort and concentration. 


An address of sympathy with the Allies signed by five hundred 
leading men in the United States appeared in the American Press 
on Monday. Individual testimonies have hitherto expressed this 
fympathy, but they point out that the time has now come for a 
more formal and collective expression of American public opinion. 
“The American conscience cannot remain silent” or run the risk 
of appearing to be neutral without injury to its own integrity and 
self-respect. 

The signatories acknowledge their debt in the past to Germany ; 
many of them have had the advantage of German education, 
and some are of German blood. But, in the interests of civilization 
~the highest interests of Germany herseli—they hope and desire 
that Germany and Austria shall be defeated. The invasion of 
Belgium is a crime which can never be justified, and the 
Conscience of America cries out against the outrages upon 





civilization, and the violations of the international laws of nations 
and the moral laws of humanity committed by our enemies. The 
list of signatories includes two hundred and twelve Presidents 
of Universities and Professors, many well-known politicians 
(including three ex-Attorney Generals), many Senators, Governors 
and ex-Governors of States, thirty-two Bishops, and over two 
hundred distinguished wiiters, historians, men of science, and 
business men. The omission of such names as those of Mr. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Root, and President Eliot is due to the fact that 
they have already testified in even stronger terms their adhesion 
to the cause of the Allies. 


We should, we feel, be acting in a spirit contrary t> that whi-h 
inspires the signatories of the American statement if we did not 
show reticence in expressing our delight and admiration at 
the courage and wisdom of the werds addressed to America and 
the world by these five hundred men of light and leading. They 
did not sign their protest to please England or to win her 
applause, but because they dared not let a great crime go by 
without their condemnation. They spoke because they must, 
because silence would have made them participes criminis. They 
have won the gratitude of all honest and just men. 


The Foreign Office issued on Monday a statement of great im- 
portance upon the subject of American meat for Europe. In spite 
of a reference to the consideration of an undefined sum of money 
paid to the packers, we believe that the Government are to be 
heartily congratulated upon the achievement of a successful result 
after very difficult negotiations which were once at least broken 
off in momentary despair. The agreement disposes of the claims of 
the great packing companies in respect of goods seized and detained 
as prize, and certain appeals by the packers to the Privy Council 
against the Prize Court’s decisions are withdrawn. In future His 
Majesty’s Government will “ regulate the entire shipment by the 
packers of al] packing-house products to neutral European countries 
during the continuation of the war.” The British Navy and our 
control of bunker coal have been powerful weapons in influencing 
the courses of the world’s trade, but without firmness at the Foreign 
Office and the ability to convince neutrals of our fairness there 
would have been no possibility of making agreements that promise 
to prove satisfactory to all parties, as we trust that this one will. 


An Old Etonian has made, through a letter to the Times, a strong 
appeal to the Governing Body of Eton, and to others who control 
our Public Schools. It is necessary, he says, that they should at 
once prepare for inevitable changes. Greater output of work will 
be needed on all sides to balance the consumption and waste of 
the war; therefore a careless eight ycars at Public School and 
University can be the lot of very few. With all due distrust of too 
early specialization, we agree that an easy indefiniteness will be far 
less possible. The writer goes on to the financial case. Parents 
will have less money to sperd on their sons’ education. If, there- 
fore, the schools are not to suffer by the loss of these boys, and 
if the families are not to lose the benefits that they have enjoyed, 
perhaps for generations, the expenses must be reduced. Here 
there is no room for any disagreement. It would be disastrous 
if a great school and the boys of a good stock, perhaps bound 
to the school by strong ties of tradition, should both lose the advap- 
tage3 they can confer on each other. A sound public spirit must 
enforce economy, and not look askance at reductions of expenditure 
in luxury, in food, dress, games, and other spheres in which the 
modern boy has been in danger of being too well off. He has no 
desire himself to be a pampered darling. 


The Eurasian population of India, officially known as Anglo- 
Indian, is to be eligible for enlistment in the Imperial forces. 
This will be satisfactory to Lord Curzon and his advisers, who 
recommended a preliminary step in this direction when he was 
Viceroy. The pressure of military necds during the Mutiny, and 
the well-known loyalty of the Eurasians, resulted in military 
corps being raised among them in those days, and it will scem 
natural and right that in these times no large reservoir of men 
should be left untapped on account of the accident of birth. 
Much tact and consideration of the feelings of the pure white 
and Indian races will be needed, as well as comprehension of 
the Anglo-Indian’s difficult position. The scheme involves 
the raising of infantry on territorial lines, and of cavalry and 
artillery units which will be attached to British units of the 
same branches for training. The pay, privileges, and liabilities for 
service will be identical with those of British regiments serving in 


India. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SITUATION. 
sss olitical crisis which developed during the past week 
still oppresses the nation. Mr. Asquith’s statement on 
compulsion and recruiting, which was to have been made on 
‘Tuesday, and was then put off till Wednesday, has finally 
been postponed till next Tuesday, when the House will re- 
assemble. While the fate of the Ministry is hanging in the 
Balance great reticence of comment must be observed by 
those who, like ourselves, hold that at the present moment a 
Break-up of the Coalition Cabinet would be fraught with dire 
evil to the country and to the cause for which we and our 
Allies are fighting. But though we are most anxious to 
avoid saying anything which can embarrass the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues in their supremely difficult task, 
there are one or two general propositions which can be use- 
tully set forth. 

As our readers know, we have always favoured compulsion 
as the fairest, the most democratic, and the most efficient 
way of getting the men who are required for the fighting line. 
#, however, it can be shown that insistence on the principle 
af compulsion at the present moment would break up the 
anity of the Ministry, and so the unity of the nation, we are 
Sound to say that the price would be too heavy. If the 
iasue were that the Coalition Government could only be 
maintained by a declaration that resort should never be had to 
sompulsion, we should of course refuse absolutely to agree to 
any such arrangement. But if the demand is that the powers 
senferred by the existing system of compulsion must first 
Se exhausted, and a further effort be made, on the one hand, 
te enlarge the system of voluntary enlistment, and, on the 
ather, to free men for active service who are at present marked 
as “ indispensable,” then we say, though with deep regret that 
simple acceptance of the principle of universal compulsion 
should not have been found possible, that we would far 
eather endorse this compromise than witness the destruction 
af the Ministry. In our opinion, Ministers would be running 
great personal risks and taking a very heavy burden of 
sesponsibility in endeavouring to get the men who are ad- 
mittedly required under such conditions of compromise as 
those we have named. If, however, they are willing to take 
¢hat heavy responsibility, it would, we hold, be unwise to 
force upon them what we consider a better system. It is all 
very well to abuse compromise, and to rail at it as if it were 
sn evil per se. That is the mere cant of opposition. No 
body of men, whether small or great, will ever be able to act 
tegether without compromise in some shape or form. We 
may be perfectly certain that any Ministry which took the 
place of the present Ministry, if it were to break up, would 
at once have to shape its action on a foundation of compromise. 
You are not going to get rid of compromise by turning Mr. 
Asquith out of office. 

It is undoubtedly true as an abstract proposition that too 
great a sacrifice may be made for unity. It is quite easy to 
umagine circumstances where the pursuit of national unit 
might lead to national paralysis. On the other hand, it is 
obvious that there are many great and signal advantages in 
possessing a War Ministry which, as long as its members 
agree among themselves, cannot be thwarted by outside 
Safluences. In this connexion we may note that one of the chief 
difficulties experienced in maintaining unity is due to the 
anfortunate way in which the — crisis has arisen. 
Though by far the greater part of those who demand com- 
gulsion demand it because, like ourselves, they genuinely 
5elieve in its merits, there are others, and especially those 
who clamour for it loudest in the Press, who notoriously 
eare much less for compulsion than they do for breaking up 
the Coalition. In a word, they value compulsion chiefly as a 
fludgeon with which to destroy the Coalition, or rather Mr. 
Asquith, And here we reach a very curious and very difficult 
aspect of the situation. A good many of the opponents of 
eompulsion, especially among the Labour Party, could and 
would be persuaded to agree to it if it were not for this fact. 
‘Shey are rendered stubborn by the feeling that the most 
wocal and obvious portion of the compulsionists hate the 
Prime Minister much more than they love National Service. 
Shey are determined, as they put it, that they will not be 
valed by a Newspaper King or submit to compulsion just 
Wecause the Daily Mail has demanded it. No doubt this is 
an exceedingly illogical position, but it is a very human 
ame, and at any rate one which cannot be ignored. Clearly, 
# the stubborn persons in question took a really wide view, 
they would judge the matter solely on its merits, and not 





llow a thing good in itself to be spoilt by bad advocans 
allow a thing good in itse t ad 
Unfortunately, however, there in a a 
people who cannot easily adjust themselves to this standpoj y 
Another consideration with which we must deal has often 
been touched on in these columns. It is the absence of 
any alternative Ministry. The politicians with the best 
brains and of the greatest influence in the country are at 
in the Cabinet. No one can pretend that outside it @ bod 
of men can be found more capable of conducting the affairy 
of the nation. That being so, any Cabinet which succeedg 
the present one would have to be composed largely of the samg 
elements. To meet this objection the Cabinet-wreckers tel] yg 
that it would be a great advantage to have a Cabinet com- 
‘neag purely of Unionists. We wholly disagree. We should 
ook with the utmost alarm, and so we believe would the 
nation, on a return to the party system of government durin 
the war. Again, it is only by the inclusion of a large wnill 
of Liberals in the Ministry that certain elements in the 


Liberal Party can be prevented from fallin away 
and adopting an attitude towards the war whic might 
prove most dangerous. Does any one in his sengeg 


wish to see Sir John Simon and the forces he represents in 
the House of Commons immensely strengthened at the present 
moment? Yet that must unquestionably be the result of g 
purely Unionist Government. But if a Coalition Government 
is to be maintained in some shape or other, why get rid of the 
present Cabinet ? A great many people of various shadeg 
of opinion will no doubt answer: “ It will be well worth 
while to turn out the present Government, because we cag 
in this way get rid of Mr. Asquith, who is the chief obstacle 
to a more vigorous prosecution of the war.” There could be 
no greater mistake. Mr. Asquith has plenty of faults as a 
politician and plenty of bad marks on his ante-war record, 
but we have no hesitation in saying that his departure 
from the Ministry would be a far greater cause of weakness 
than of strength. As we pointed out last week, he has won 
the confidence of his Unionist colleagues, and he is the only 
statesman living to-day of whom we can say with certainty 
that he can bridge the gulf between the two parties. It is 
folly to think that anything would be gained by throwing him to 
the wolves of a restless, reckless, and irresponsible Press. 

Once more, we are convinced that the first and greatest 
need of the hour is to keep the Coalition Government in 
existence. That being so, it is the first duty of the members 
of the Government to hold together as long as such holdin 
together does not involve some scheme or policy which wi 
weaken our conduct of the war. Surely it cannot be impos- 
sible for them to make mutual concessions which will enable 
the Government to hold together. The best advice we can 
give the Government is: Have confidence in the British people 
and do not fear the newspapers, or at any rate a mere section 
of the newspapers, for we must never forget that the great 
majority of the Press, London and provincial, are, like the 
Daily Telegraph and the Daily Express, to name only two, 
heartily with the Government. 

No outside influences are strong enough to destroy the 
Ministry. If it falls, it will fall from within. But it will 
not fall. Of that we are convinced. The crisis will have 
passed before our next issue is in our readers’ hands. * 





THE VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS. 

OMPULSIONISTS as we are, we have never denied the 
extraordinarily good results achieved by our voluntary 
system in providing us not only with an Army inspired with 
the best type of martial spirit, but with one adequate as 
regards numbers. Our arguments in favour of compulsion 
have a different basis. We advocate compulsion because, m 
the first place, it is the only fair system, the only system 
under which the willing horse is not flogged at the expense 
of the unwilling, and which does not require the good patriot 
to shoulder not only his own burden but the burden of 8 
selfish fellow-citizen. It spreads the sacrifices evenly, a9 
they ought to be spread, and therefore makes the weight 
on the individual distinctly less. Again, without compulsion, 
or, as we should prefer to put it, without the universal obliga- 
tion, you can never obtain adequate and scientific training. 
You are in a state of higgledy-piggledy. You cannot make 
the best of your material unless you know the exact extent 
of that material, and this you can never know under the 
voluntary system. But, as we have said, though we desire 
that universalism which can only be obtained by compulsion, 
we see and recognize the virtues of voluntaryism. They 
are specially strong in such movements as that of the Volunteer 
Training Corps, a movement about to obtain recognition at 
the hands of the Government. Its members will receive 
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ordinary war conditions a status analogous to that of a 
-_ Seoren, and when embodied the full status of the 
combatant soldier. s 

As our readers know, the Volunteers are to be placed 
under the Volunteer Act of 1863, and possibly before 
these pages are published, certainly in a very few days, the 

tions under which they will be organized will be pro- 
daimed by the Government. As has already been stated, 
this means that the units and the organization will be fully 

ized by the Government, but there will be no actual 
embodiment of those units unless and until there is invasion 
or imminent threat of invasion or other grave national peril. 

If such embodiment does take place, a Volunteer battalion 

will be as much under the orders of the military authorities, 

and its members as much under military jaw, as a battalion 
of the Guards. Meanwhile, until such embodiment takes 
place, the members of Volunteer units will be allowed and 
encouraged to offer their services for special work and for 

ial periods, and during these periods of occasional service 
they will be soldiers pro tem., just as they would be in the 
ease of embodiment. A man, for instance, who offers 
to do one day’s service a week guarding a munition factory 
er a railway bridge or so forth, in order to allow his unit 
as a unit to undertake a definite piece of work, will for the 
period for which he has volunteered be under military law 
and will receive military pay. 

It will be seen that the placing of the Volunteer Training 
Corps under the Volunteer Act will by a stroke of the pen add 
a quarter of a million troops, organized in platoons, companies, 
battalions, and very soon, we trust, in brigades, to the forces 
of the Crown and of the nation. That is no inconsiderable 
addition, for we venture to say that, taking the average of the 
Volunteer Training Corps, they are quite up to the standard 
of the final reserve units in many Continental armies. A 
certain number of men of military age who, though they 
could not pass the doctor for service abroad, are physically 
quite competent to fight a campaign in these islands have 
become Volunteers, and there are also a certainnumber who, 
though regarded as “ indispensable,” are willing and eager to 
learn combatant work in case of invasion, when indispensa- 
bility will of course attach to the firing line. The vast 
majority of the members of the Volunteer Training Corps, 
however, are men between forty and fifty-five. As many 
of the corps have been in existence for over a year, 
their efficiency in the matter of drill is often remarkable. 
The shooting also in many cases is distinctly good, while 
the high average of intelligence is an asset of no small 
importance. There are many Volunteer Training Corps 
units in which not merely the majority, but one might 
almost say all the members are men who on the grounds of 
character, sense of responsibility, and mental capacity 
generally could be made non-commissioned officers. 

By the nature of things, however, the commissioned officers 
are apt to be the weak spot in Volunteer units. It is far more 
difficult to give orders than toobey them. An officer in a modern 
army is obliged to know a very great number of things which 
are not known to the ordinary man and cannot be arrived at by 
the exercise of common-sense alone. They have to be learnt just 
as has any other trade or profession, and a year is a 
very little time to learn them in if the learner is all the time 
exceedingly busy with some other piece of work. Yet, in 
spite of that, many of the Volunteer officers have made them- 
selves, all things considered, very fair officers. Thanks to 
the organizing power, sympathy, and fine military spirit 
thown by General Sir O’Moore Creagh, who has been the 
military colleague of Lord Desborough in raising the Volunteer 
Training Corps, the officers have received a training appro- 
priate to the work which they have to perform. Many men 
might have despaired of giving Volunteer Training Corps 
officers instruction in the time at their disposal and in the 
existing circumstances—circumstances where every man 
capable of giving military instruction seemed to be already 
employed. It is a striking proof of Sir O’Moore Creagh’s 
powers as a soldier and an improviser of soldiers that he did not 
despair of his Volunteer republic, but a year ago set to work 
to organize what was in fact a humble Sandhurst and Staff 

llege combined, at which Volunteer officers could learn 
er job. The result has been an unqualified success, and 

has been extended for those who could not get to London 
er other centres to attend lectures, by a system of home 
training under competent instructors. 

Further, and this is a fact of great importance, Sir O’Moore 
Creagh, Lord Desborough, and their colleagues in the Execu- 
tive Committee, working with the Lords-Lieutenant and the 

unty Committees a Commandants, have been able to 


secure retired General Officers and Colonels of the Regular 
or Territorial Forces to take command of the battalions and 
regiments, which are now in effect not regiments but brigades. 
Speaking generally, the men who command at the top, and 
thus give tone to the Volunteer movement, are men of high 
military quality, who but for limitations of age would be 
in command abroad. It is sufficient evidence of the patriotism 
of our retired officers that you find so many men who, like 
Sir O’Moore Creagh himself—he was Commander-in-Chief in 
India till within some seven or eight months of the war—are 
willing to command Volunteers. They throw themselves 
into the work with the utmost enthusiasm, and, what 
is more, with tact and sympathy. It is no doubt owing 
to this skilful leading at the top that there have been practi. 
cally no disciplinary troubles whatever in the Volunteer 
Training Corps movement. The Volunteers recognize that they 
are being led and organized by General Officers who know their 
work thoroughly, and thus inspire confidence in those whom 
theycommand. Taking them altogether, the Volunteer Corps 
are already a competent military force, and we do not doubt 
that when they come under the Volunteer Act their efficiency 
will be still further increased, and that the country will realize 
that our quarter of a million Volunteers must fairly be reckoned 
when we are computing the sacrifices made in this country 
and comparing them with those made by our Allies. And 
here we cannot refrain from referring to the reckless and 
factious way in which a section of our Press is representing 
us to foreign nations as unwilling to bear our just share 
of the burden of the war, and attempting to show that ow 
military sacrifices have been grossly inadequate. Those whe 
do this are very apt, in adding up the numbers of foreign 
armies, to include units which are not of any greater com- 
batant value than our Volunteer battalions, and are certainly 
no nearer to the firing line than will be those Volunteer units 
who at Easter will be learning how to man the trenches on 
our Eastern and Southern coasts. 

Before we leave the subject of the Volunteer Training 
Corps we cannot but express the hope that, now the Govern- 
ment have recognized them and given them a true military 
status, they will also give the Volunteers that numerical 
development which they ought to have, and which could be 
procured with the greatest ease if only the military authorities 
would make it clearly understood that they want more 
Volunteers and that the Volunteers are of real use. At 
present there is still an unfortunate idea abroad that the 
War Office did not and do not want to see the Volunteers 
develop, are rather bored than otherwise by their insistence, 
and that the Volunteers only exist on sufferance and because 
they have thrown themselves at the heads of the military 
authorities—in a word, because the military authorities have 
not the heart to snub them out of existence. That is a wholly 
untrue view, and it is “up to” the Government to make 
the nation realize that it is untrue. In our opinion, the 
Government should make it plain by a Proclamation or by 
some formal public announcement that they desire that all 
men over military age and of good health should be enrolled 
in the Volunteer Traming Corps and placed under the Volun- 
teer Act. If we were the Government, we would go further 
and state plainly that in the opinion of His Majesty’s advisers 
no man over military age of good physique will be doing hie 
duty to the nation who does not join a Volunteer battalion. 
What we may call the national interrogatory should run as 
follows : “ Why are you notasoldier?” Ifthe man answers: 
“ Because I am over military age,” the next question should 
be: “ Why, then, are you not in a Volunteer battalion ¢ ” 
If the man could not answer this on the ground of physical in- 
capacity or of some calling which literally rendered it impossible 
for him even to put in spare-time training, it should be clearly 
understood that he was not performing his proper duties 
as a citizen, and that even if the State did not think it worth 
while to compel him to perform them, he would be a proper 
object of public censure and contempt. As a matter of fact, 
if an appeal of the kind we are suggesting were made, and @ 
Royal Proclamation issued calling upon men over military 
age to join Volunteer units, we should soon have a millioz 
men in training who would cost the country little or nothing, 
an@ yet would be able to do most useful work in case of 
invasion, some of them in digging trenches, some in guarding 
lines of communication and vulnerable points, others in per- 
forming the hundred-and-one tasks required to be done by 
strong and willing hands whena greatarmyisinthefield. The 
man in the first firing trench, if he is to be thoroughly efficient 
and able to do his maximum of work in killing the enemy, 
wants two or even three men behind him “ to give him a knee.” 





If the practical advantages of enrolment and training of 
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this kind for the nation as a whole would be great, the moral 
advantages would be even greater. We should then see the 
whole nation enrolled in one capacity or another, the whole 
manhood of the race standing to arms and ready for any call 
that might be made upon it. The entire people would be 
organized for war, and through the Volunteers the Government 
would be able throughout the length and breadth of the 
country at a moment’s notice to put their hand on all the 
labour or man-power they required for any emergency, great 
or small. And to do this would require no deflection of 
Government energy. Thanks to Lord Desborough and his 
colleagues, the framework of organization already exists. 
In order to clothe it with flesh and blood no soldiers or 
military organizers would need to be taken away from more 
essential work. 





FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY. 
NE of the very best things done by the Ministry of 
Munitions has been the appointment of a Committee to 
examine the conditions affecting the health of munition 
workers. This Committee was presided over by Sir George 
Newman, and included Sir Thomas Barlow and other pro- 
minent medical men, also Mr. Bellhouse and Miss Squire 
representing the Factory Department of the Home Office, 
and other persons who are notable for the interest they have 
taken in industrial problems. The Committee has now 
issued a series of ten brief Reports dealing with such sub,ects 
as Sunday labour, industrial canteens, the employment of 
women, industrial fatigue and its causes, industrial diseases, 
ventilation and lighting. These Reports taken as a whole 
constitute one of the most remarkable contributions yet made 
in this country towards the more humane and more scientific 
organization of industry. The broad proposition underlying 
all of them is that by taking better precautions for preserving 
the health of the worker better industrial results can be 
achieved, and, it may be added, a greater volume of human 
happiness secured. 

The most typical, and in some ways perhaps the most 
valuable, of these ten Reports is No. 7, entitled Industrial 
Fatigue and its Causes. The Report opens with a scientific 
analysis of the meaning of fatigue. It points out that fatigue 
does not merely mean the failure of the machine to work 
through lack of fuel, as most of us unscientific people are apt 
to assume. Fatigue of the animal machine must be com- 
pared, not “ with the failure of fuel as in a steam engine or 
with the running down of the clock-weight, but rather with 
the clogging of the wheels in some mechanism by dirt.” 
That is to say, fatigue produces a chemical disorganization 
which can only be made good by giving Nature time to 
repair the balance. The question how much time is required 
naturally depends, among other things, upon the character 
of the work. This point, of course, is not a new one. It was 
dealt with very fully by an American writer, since dead, Mr. 
Winslow Taylor, whose work on The Principles of — 
Management was published by Harpers in 1914. Mr. Taylor 
by actual experiments in American workshops discovered 
that an increased output of work could be obtained by allowing 
the workpeople repeated and regular intervals of rest. Sir 
George Newman’s Committee has collected similar evidence 
from this country, and, as it happens, also from the trenches. 
One of the most interesting illustrations given is the case of 
two officers at the front who for a friendly wager competed in 
making equal lengths of a certain trench, each with an equal 
squad of men. One officer let his men work as hard as they 
pleased and as they pleased. The other divided his men into 
three sets to work in rotation, each set digging their hardest 
for five minutes and then resting for ten minutes. The latter 
team won easily. Another case is quoted of a large munitions 
factory where the management required the men engaged in 
the heavy work of moulding to rest for fifteen minutes in 
every hour of work. As they were paid by the piece, the men 
objected to this arrangement ; but the manager insisted upon 
it, and set a foreman to watch them. ‘The result of this 
compulsory rest for a quarter of every hour was that the 
output per hour was increased. In another munitions factory 
girls engaged in sedentary work of a monotonous kind were 
givena break of fifteen minutes every day at 11 o’clock, and 
were allowed recreation in the open air, with the result that 
the output per day was increased, 

These illustrations suffice for the present. That the human 
machine cannot work efficiently beyond a certain point is an 
obvious truism. The question is how to determine that 


point, and, as Sir George Newman’s Committee rightly insists, 
it can only be determined in each particular case by experi- 
ment and scientific observation. 


Unfortunately, hitherto 





few employers have troubled Qin 
very lew employers have troubled to conside 

at all, or have even dreamed that it was westh. Pel 
Instead, they have generally proceeded on the assum ie, 
that by keeping their people at work for the longest senate 
period they could obtain the greatest possible output. The 
workmen have in some cases tacitly assented to this yiow 
and have accepted longer hours of labour in the belief that 
this would yield them larger wages. But in practice the 
human machine has rebelled and the long hours have been 
accompanied by slack work. In passing, it may be remarked 
that some of the Trade Union leaders have justified the 
“ca-canny ” policy on this scientific ground, arguing that 
unless the Trade Unions enforced a slow stroke when men 
are employed upon piece work the men would injure themselves 
by excessive exertion. There is little doubt that this used 
to occur in the old days of home industries, where the work. 
men or workwomen in the hope of gaining more would over. 
work themselves to the injury both of their own bodies ang 
of the output of work. Even now if inquiry were made it 
would be found that such incidents are not uncommon. For 
example, where agricultural labourers are employed upon 
piece work it not infrequently happens that a labourer 
will injure his health by excessive exertion and by skimping 
the time that he ought to give to his meals. ‘ 

For these reasons it is clear that the problem of industria] 
fatigue cannot be approached apart from the cognate 
problems of wages and industrial organization generally, 
The Committee, indeed, records its opinion that up to a 
certain point the deliberate slackening of the workers, though 
adopted as a policy solely with the mistaken object of ex- 
tracting higher wages from the employer, does, in fact, securs 
an increased output of work, just as the “ nursing ” of a boat's 
crew over a part of a long course may improve their per 
formance. If, then, any effective progress is to be made, 
it is clear that the initiative must come from the employers, 
They must in friendly conference with their workpeople 
try to elaborate a system of work which, while it will pro- 
vide better wages and better conditions of life for the work- 
men, will also provide a better output of work. That these 
three objects are necessarily connected has long been the 
view of persons who have looked at industrial problems 
from an outside standpoint. The advantage of the present 
Reports is that they support that view on strictly scientific 
grounds. 

Needless to say, the question of the period of work is not 
the only matter which has to be considered. The conditions 
under which the work is done are equally, and in some cases 
even more, important. The obvious case where they are 
more important is where the work by its character breeds 
disease. This problem is, of course, a very old one, and the 
State has devoted more attention to it than to any other 
phase of industrial organization. For nearly a hundred 
years Parliament has been busy passing Acts requiring em- 
ployers to take precautions against the diseases proved 
to result from certain industries. New industries, however, 
breed new diseases, and constant watchfulness is required to 
guard against the results. Sir George Newman’s Committee 
deals in No. 8 of this series of Reports with the diseases 
arising from the use of the various explosives now employed 
in making munitions. It also deals with a particular disease 
that is traceable to the varnish applied to the wings of air- 
planes. Special precautions are generally necessary in the 
case of each of these special diseases ; but stress is laid upon 
one general precaution which has been proved to be of the 
highest value—namely, the supply of food to workers before 
their day’s work begins. The Committee urges that wherever 
the workers are liable to be exposed to any kind of poisonous 
fumes they should be supplied with at least half-a-pint of 
milk or cocoa before starting work in the morning. This 
practice has already been adopted in certain factories where 
there is danger of lead-poisoning, with most excellent results. 
It is specially important in the case of women workers, who, 
as a rule, take less thought about their food than men. 

This consideration, it may be remarked, furnishes by itself 
a strong argument in favour of a general alteration throughout 
the country in the hours of work. The practice of starting 
work at 6 or 7 o'clock in the morning, which is commoa 
throughout the kingdom, almost inevitably means that the 
worker starts on an empty stomach. Experience has 
proved that the work done before breakfast is generally 
inferior, yet owing to the conservatism both of employers 
and employed the practice still continues. Everything, 
indeed, points to the necessity fora drastic reorganization 
the hours of working throughout our industries. In order 
to get the maximum owtpyt from the human being short 
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hours are essential. But if machinery is only worked for 
short hours a great part of its value is wasted ; there is a 
similar loss of the value embodied in the structure of the 
factory or workshop, and also of the value represented by the 
administrative staff. The only conceivable solution lies in 
the extension of the shift system of working. But as these 
Reports so clearly prove, if the shift system is to be adopted 
the day must be divided, not into two shifts of eleven to 
twelve hours each, but into three shifts of eight hours, which 
in practice would mean a seven and a half hours’ working 
day. On these lines it is possible to foresee an immense 
increase in the output of wealth with diminished exertion on 
the part of the worker, and, what is even more important, 
with a great extension of the workers’ opportunity for leisure 
and the enjoyment of life. 





THE NATION’S DEBT TO THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 
R. BOLTON KING, Secretary of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Warwickshire County Council, has 
ublished a pamphiet, entitled The Schools and the War 
(W. H. Smith and Son, High Street, Warwick), which is of quite 
unusual interest. In it he sets forth the debt which the fighting 
Services and the nation owe to the Elementary School :— 

“ The number of ex-elementary boys who have obtained commissions 
include 1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 2 Majors, 10 Captains, 1 Naval Lieutenant, 
65 Lieutenants, 75 Sub-Lieutenants. Of these 154, 67 had ali their 
education at the Elementary, and sometimes perhaps the Evenin 
School. One school alone—at Rugby—boasts ten Commissione 
Officers; another—in a mining district—six. have no complete 
fizures to show the number of Non-Commissioned Officers. There is 
some evidence that the proportion is much higher among Old Boys of 
good schools. One such school has 32 N.C.O.’s out of 102 who have 
joined the colours; another has 62 out of 300; a small boys’ school 
counts 20; a country school has 30 out of 116. The Old Boys have 
a goodly share of honours—no less than 28 D.C.M.’s, 3 Military Medals, 
1 Croix de Guerre, 3 Médailles Militaires, 1 Russian Medal. Five havo 
been mentioned in despatches. . . . 

In the thousands of letters that the Old Boys have written from 
the front to their teachers, expressions of indebtedness to the old school 
crop out now and again. As a rule it is a general appreciation, coupled 
occasionally with a regret that they left school so early or had not 
made the most of their time there, or with an appeal to the boys to 
‘stick to their work and their drill, as it is most useful to us now.’ 
Sometimes, as in this case, they refer particularly to the drill and physical 
exercises. It is the men who have been promoted, who are most ready 
to express their gratitude, ascribing their rank (non-commissioned or 
commissioned) to what they had learnt at school. Several say that they 
owe their stripes to the school drill, others to having been taught to do 
sketch-maps. Three from one school got into the Engineers through 
their knowledge of scale-drawing and sketching; another was put in 
charge of a machine gun, because he had been well schooled in drawing 
and practical geography work ; a boy of 15 in the Navy got his Wireless 
Certificate thanks to his school lessons in Elementary Science ; another 

sed top in a signalling test, beating some who had been to a Grammar 

hool, ‘so that,’ he writes, ‘is one feather in the old school’s cap.’ 
But it is the school training of character that has evidently impressed 
them most. (It was, by the way, as a rule those who had done best 
at school who were the first to enlist.) More N.C.O.’s attribute their 
promotion to the discipline learnt at school than to any lessons. One 
Old Boy writes to his Head Teacher to remind her of her lessons on 
loyalty and citizenship; others say that the school prepared them to 
do their duty to their country. Two write that they owe it to their 
school that they have learnt to keep cheerful; another that the school 
training has been a moral safeguard to him. ‘I am proud of my old 
school and village,’ writes one, ‘as so many lads have shown they know 
the meaning of duty by joining the Army.’ At the few schools where 
the Prefect System has been long enough at work to have affected men 
of military age, it is found that the Prefects most readily rise to N.C.O. 
rank, due no doubt to the character-training that it gave them. Occa- 
sionally one gets in the letters from the front a referencg to the religious 
teaching. Two or three boys from a Council School write that they 
remember the school prayers and Scripture lessons in the trenches. 
One from another school, who was afterwards killed, wrote about the 
texts which he had learnt at school. One cannot prove it by statistics, 
but one can none the less be sure that the schools have played a very 
big part in the making of the Army, and that the qualities of the present- 
day British soldier are very largely their handiwork. It was a common- 
place after 1870 that ‘it was the German schoolmaster who won at 
Sadowa and Sedan,’ and the French set themselves to remodel and in 
part to create their schools, with the results that we see to-day. It 
may be said hereafter that the French and English teachers had the 
foremost share in winning this War. The hundreds of thousands who 
enlisted ‘ because it was their duty’ learnt that duty at school; the 
rapidity with which they have been trained has only been possible 
because the school had quickened their intelligence. The British soldier 
of to-day, with his sense of discipline, his straightforwardness, his keen- 
ness, his humanity, is the peculiar product of the Elementary School. 

The 37,000 children in the Schools of Warwickshire have been doing 
their part, to an extent that is little known. Every department except 
27 has sent its contribution to one or other national fund. Pennies 
whose normal end is toffee have gone to the school collecting box, and 
some of the little sweet-shops must be having lean times. The total 
&mount contributed is over £900, and though no doubt in some cases 
the teachers helped, the bulk of the money came from the children’s 
pockets. (At the same time they have often kept up their usual con- 
tributions to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes and other peace funds.) In addi- 
tion | bought wool for soldiers’ stockings to the value of about 
£125 and material for sandbags to a further value of about £38. They 
have sent to national funds prize money to the value of £426, they 





have collected £195 by the sale of flags and door-to-door appeals, and 
have raised £563 from the proceeds of school concerts. Thus altogether 
they have given or collected about £2,200 for some national purpose. 
The Rugby children subscribed £85 and raised £122 by concerts; the 
boys and old boys of a school at Atherstone raised £100; the Glascote 
Schools raised over £100 from entertainments ; a village school sent £52 
from the same source; Bedworth children subscribed £52; several 
other single schools subscribed or collected about £30. Little village 
schools sometimes subscribed their £3, or £4, or £5. The teachers— 
many of them with salaries under £50—were equally generous. I am 
unable to give the total of their contributions, as many of them no 
doubt subscribed individually. The figures I have before me show 
£200, but this is probably much below the real figure. . . . 

The war has led to a great qane of school life. The children, 
especially the boys, are more alert, more interested; there is kcenness 
and enthusiasm; even dull children are stimulated to effort. ‘The 
children work well, as they do not want to be slackers.’ ‘ After the 
first period of unrest the children began to realize that by doing their 
best at school, they were helping their country; they certainly are 
trying hard.’ ‘ Senior boys show a very real desire to prevent the deple- 
tion of the staff [from enlistment] reacting on the tone and work of 
the school, and the result has been extra keenness and the development 
of a sense of responsibility.’ “The whole outlook of the smallest child is 
widened ; the village child, whose thoughts rarely strayed beyond his 
parish, has opened his eyes to a big world of exciting interest. 

Drill, handwork, drawing—all feel the new influence. The children 
take more pains with their handwriting and composition, so that they 
may write better letters to relatives at the front. There is more inven- 
tiveness in playground games. Above all History and Geography have 
gained ; there is a consensus of opinion that these have become real as 
they never were before. The teachers have of course given Geography 
lessons on war areas or the Colonies, and ‘ the children finding a teas 
on the mapsay: “ Father is fighting in that country and he must have 
travelled this way.’ There is a lively inquisitiveness about French 
and Russians and Serbians, and the bonds of human brotherhood become 
real. ‘The increased tolerance and respect for tho ideas and customa 
of other people is very marked.’ Even latitude and longitude becoms 
interesting, when they are seen to affect questions of transport or the 
climate at the various fronts. At a few schools the children have been 
encouraged to take their atlases home and help their parents to grasp 
war geography. 

History has perhaps not felt the stimulus quite as much, but it toa, 
even to juniors and infants, has become a live thing. There is keen 
comparison of past and present, most of course in methods of fighting, 
but also, where the teaching is good, in policy and statesmanship. 
Even foreign history becomes interesting, still more the history of the 
Colonies and the growth of Empire. ‘In talking of Cacsar’s invasion 
or the battle of iiaiens where little boys would formerly sit quieti 
listening, they are now eager to criticize what Britons and English did, 
and say what General French or Admiral Jellicoe would have done, 
had they been there.’ It brings things home if your brother is encamped 
in the land of the Pharaohs or of Joan of Are. 

Possibly the school air is just a little too heavy with War. War 
subjects absorb Composition and Drawing. Many have been the lettezs 
to the Kaiser, truculently or regretfully consigning him to Gehenna. 
Plasticine is used to make models of Gallipoli. Munitions, aeroplanes, 
submarines are eagerly discussed in class. The boys’ games are of 
War; the girls play at Red Cross nurses. The War is followed day by 
day from the newspapers, and many of the older children have a sur- 
prising knowledge of the facts, can sometimes grasp even the economie 

roblems involved. But though the permeation of school work by the 
Var is pushed to an extent that perhaps courts reaction, it at all events 
reinforces what has always been so strong a mark of elementary school 
life, the teaching of patriotism, all the more living because it has not 
been taught by syllabuses or to order, but as the natural medium of 
the teacher's moral influence. ‘ Patriotism,’ writes the Head-Mistresa 
of a girls’ school, ‘ has all at once become a living conception. The call 
of a country in need and the quick response, the-deeds of heroism of women 
as well as men, the part that non-combatants are called to play—all these 
have roused the girls as nothing else could, and made them anxious to do 
their share and to sacrifice themselves in some way for the good of their 
country.” 

The War in fact is leaving its mark on the children’s characters even 
more than on their intellect. The older children, at all events, realize 
its seriousness ; they are more thoughtful, the discipline is more willing, 
there is an increased sense of duty and responsibility, and they under- 
stand something of what citizenship is. ‘They want to do their best 
“* like the soldiers in the trenches,” and feel that they must make them- 
selves able to do good work when they leave school; as one child put it 
“T should like to do something of some use to the world.”’ This 
feeling is more vocal among girls, but is probably as strong among the 
boys. Rough boys are sobered into steady ways; their hero worship 
has shifted from professional footballers to Nurse Cavell and Lieutenant 
Warnecford. Even such restlessness as there is, is often due to a keenness 
to be doing their bit more theatrically by going to work or to a sympathy 
that is groping for an outlet. Both boys and girls alike, though a 
the girls most, show more self-denial and generosity, are eager to do 
something for the wounded, are kinder to the small children or to those 
who have lost their fathers. They give their pennies to national funds ; 
at one school a talk on Sir Philip ee | prompted a spontaneous vote 
to give their prize money to such a fund. The girls give up their play- 
time to knitting for the soldiers or stitching sandbags. At schools 
where the appeal is made they respond to suggestions for coonomy ; 
more care is taken of food and clothes, more money is put into the Penny 
meme. . « 

Such is the record of what Warwickshire Schools have done and are 
doing to meet the needs of the time. No doubt the same is happening 
in other parts, and the facts I have mentioned may help to bring home 
how immense is the debt that the country owes to its school teachers.” 

This noble record of work needs little comment from us. 
For facts so moving few words are best. We cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from pointing out how strongly the Report 
supports our contention of last week that our children have 
been quick to learn the great lesson of the war—the lesson 
that “in quietness and in confidence” shall be ourstrength. The 
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true spirit is clearly bareing in the primary schools of 
Warwickshire, and, we trust and believe, throughout the land. 
To us there is no more welcome and gratifying feature in 
this pamphlet than the proof which it gives of the democra- 
tization of the commissioned branch of the Army. The 
war has made the Army a National Army. That is a 
tradition which must be kept alive at all costs. 








SENSITIVENESS VERSUS INDEPENDENCE. 

HE ordinary professional man who works very hard for his 
living usually has little opportunity for acquaintance with 
what are called “public men.” As a rule he does not envy 
them, and in quiet times he thinks little about them—less 
perhaps than he should. But quiet times are over for the 
present, public men stand out against a lurid background, and 
the reader of newspapers finds himself constantly wondering how 
they feel, exposed as they are to the bitter east wind of comment. 
Do they very much mind? Do they live a life of exquisite dis- 
comfort 2? Do they dread the injustice, the often deliberate mis- 
understanding, to which they are exposed? Do they burn with 
indignation against the inconsequence of their critics, who turn 
from eulogy to vituperation as a man urging a horse may turn 
from caress to spur, or are they indifferent to it all? Do some 
of them even rather like it, and feel it to be an agreeable advertise- 
ment? We suppose it is a matter of temperament. A few must 
suffer very acutely, sufficiently to impair their usefulness. A 
man cannot do his best when he lives in fear of neuralgia or tooth- 
ache. On the other hand, it is very common not to care. Could 
we not divide our acquaintance into those who resent criticism 
and those who do not, those who are preoccupied for the safety of 
their reputations and those who never give them a thought? One 
le apt at first sight to decide that what we usually call sensitiveness 
is a weakness, unfortunate in private, disastrous in public life. We 
doubt very much whether this generally received opinion is correct. 
A man indifferent to report has probably some great qualities, 
but serious defects not infrequently appertain to them. The sensi- 
tive man has, no doubt, some weakness in his character, but he 
may have powers which the man made of sterner stuff is without. 
He can accept suggestion, and appropriate not only in appearance 
but in reality the moral and mental inspirations of other men. He 
has more power of development than stiffer natures possess. He is 
subject to change—more often for better than for worse. Even among 
public men we should imagine that in a democratic country it is 
uncertain which type is the more useful. A man sensitive to 
criticism is sure to study his critics, and is likely to have more 
intuitive knowledge of their mental processes than one for whom 
they do not exist. He is a better representative than a more 
naturally independent p2rson can be, and representatives are 
quite as necessary as leaders. Also, he may have a stronger feeling 
for justice. Unless he is an ill-conditioned man, he will try not to 
give to the innocent the pain which he, being innocent, has received. 
He may try very hard to be just, even though he yields, whep his 
resentment becomes excruciating, to the temptations of that malig- 
pant justice which we call revenge. On the other hand, the man 
who does not mind injustice will sometimes do injustice. Strong 
men are not always just men. In this respect they get far more 
eredit than they deserve. Indomitable prejudice is a common 
corollary of strength. The man who is above resenting what is 
said of him is above revenging himself. He will not take offence, 

but he will not unseldom take the offensive, and that unjustly. 
The curious form of mental independence against which criticism 
and report are powerless may be the result of many causes. It 
may be an innate quality, in which case it comes of one of two 
very different things—of egotism, or of what we might call, for 
want of a better word, sheer godliness. We do not mean that an 
atheist might not have this quality, but that it comes only to a 
man who holds himself answerable to no tribunal but the highest, 
whether he calls the judge in that supreme Court his God or his 
conscience. In both these cases, as we have said, a man is born 
independent, and in the latter case le is, of course, born good. 
Without doubt the very best men that the world produces never 
fear comment. Whether egotism is a vice ox.not depends upon 
the ego. *: is a narrow quality at all times, but it is by no means 
always bad. If it were, it would be synonymous with selfishness, 
which it is not. Those who are born with it may be saints or 
sinners, but they can never get rid of it. They are, in a sense, 
wrapped up in themselves, and they can never get out, but within 
ecrtain spiritual limits they may attain to something like perfection. 
There is a theory abroad, for which a man of great dramatic genius 
is responsible, that they are unlovable. It is always venturesome 
to differ from the acknowledged great, but the present writer’s 
experience of life would lead him to say that this is wholly untrue. 





They are often immensely loved, and not only by those who do not 
recognize their limitations. The outline of the human soul, like 
the outline of the human body, is in itself an extraordinarily beauti. 
ful and fascinating thing. In the egotist it is always clearly marked 
and easily distinguished, and the artist who cares for human nature 
may possibly be greatly delighted with it. Who does not love 
Louis Stevenson? Or, to take a completely opposite type of egotist 
who did not love—in the days that are no more—the hero of the 
“ Idylls of the King” ? Just now he is dead—no, he has “ passed.” 
King Arthur was a Victorian hero, and his turn will come again, 
The egotist is never an amorphous character, and his characteristicg 
are quite as often beautiful as ugly. 

As we have said, however, this sort of independence is not always 
generic. There are people who are absolutely indifferent to what 
even their friends say of them, because custom has made them 
content to be misunderstood. This very often happens where a 
particular member of a family is unlike all the rest. From his 
cradle he has learned not to expect sympathy. He may have 
been surrounded by love and be without the slightest bitterness, 
but he has learned to live alone, and to be tolerant of incompre- 
hension. He does not think that any man’s goodness or badness, 
ability or stupidity, depends upon the power to enter into hig 
particular idéas. He would as soon have his mind to himself, 
He may even have come to value his mental solitude, and almost, 
if it were possible, to regard injustice as an eXtra lock upon the 
door of his castle. Complete reserve of this kind is rare, but it 
exists. We heard the other day of a wise old Jew who used to say 
that he hated reserve. He used to compare it to a whited sepulchre 
full of dead souls’ bones. The really reserved men who heard 
him probably thought to themselves that he had mistaken a 
sarcophagus for a casket and confused treasure with dust. They 
took no offence, but were rather pleased to see how completely their 
secret was still their own. To such men the yells of the public 
are not altogether unpleasant. They are like the raging elements 
without, which enhance the peace of the fireside. It is not rare 
to find a man who takes such pleasure in notice that even blame 
isagreeabletohim. Itisa peculiarity often to be seen in children, 
A keen desire to “ figure” is an irritating and undignified trait in 
any character, but it is not an actual fault—it is a puerility. 

A few men and women who do demand sympathy, and do care 
about making a favourable impression, are too naturally exclusive 
to mind about public criticism in the least. They may belong 
to the great world, or they may be poor people living in the crowd, 
but their real life is among the few. To them life resembles those 
second-rate scenic effects we seo at “ Exhibitions” which are pro- 
duced by using real objects and figures with extreme economy. 
The men and women in the foreground are real; those further off 
aro painted, or are dummies, or are moving dolls, A vast number 
of marionettes antic round them and speak words of praise or abuse. 
They are interested in the words, but the speakers do not live. 
Perhaps as many as half-a-dozen persons in the circle of their 
acquaintance are quite real to them—and to their criticism they 
may even be morbidly sensitive. As for the world, it lieth in artili- 
ciality, and its joys and its sorrows, its anger, its wit, and its hate, 
are counterfeited. This view of life proves a man to be ill-endowed 
with imagination, but that is what absolute indifference to criticism 
more often than not means. But sometimes it goes with a single- 
ness of purpose, a penetration, an enthusiasm, and a courage which 
are greater things than that idolatrously worshipped gift. 





WAR AND THE TRUE CULTURE. 
[COMMUNICATED, ] 
VER and over again we have been told that the present war 
will alter the map of Europe. This, no doubt, it will do; 
but, what is perhaps even more important, it will alter not only 
the map of Europe, but the map of man’s mind. 

Germany has called the war a war of culture. So be it. “ Ovt 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings——.” It is in truth a war 
of culture, but not as Germany understands culture, nor even, 
perhaps, as we understand it. We remember, when war broke 
upon an astonished world, how great, in every quarter, was its 
unrest. Everywhere men were flying at each other’s throats—aye, 
and women too. It was class against class, sect against sect, 
faction against faction, party against party, sex against sex, till 
finally it became nation against nation, nations drowning their 
differences in each other’s blood. The world was not altogether 
unprepared. It was not prepared, perhaps, for the clash of arms, 
for the roar of cannon, for the moans of dead and dying; but the 
clash of sentiment, the roar of divergency, the moans of a dying age, 
of moribund formulae, had long since rent the air, and on man’s 
bewildered senses there had slowly dawned the consciousness of 
the inevitability of some great upheaval. “Something must 
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happen,” was the general conviction ; but of the nature of that 
something few had an inkling. And something did happen. 
Already, before the great declaration, there had been 4 vast mental 
and moral upheaval. Every emotion by which man is stirred was in 
a state of flux, every passion by which he is possessed was roused. 
Man’s finger was upon the trigger of all his emotions. He was 
possessed by the Devil of Unrest, and he knew him not. It was a 
war of ideas. Every man had his own culture—the Churchman, 
the Nonconformist, the Socialist, the Labour Man, the Liberal, the 
Unionist, the Ulsterman, the Saffragist. Every man had downed 
tools and was fighting for his own idea, his own point of view, his 
own peculiar culture. The world teemed with ideas. In every 
man’s sou! a potential Christ had risen to save the world, to restore 
Jost humanity, to give life, and to give it abundantly: unto each a 
Child was born—a Son was given. The Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand: such was the universal battle-cry expressed in varying 
terms. And every man had his own kingdom; and kingdom 
fought against kingdom. And to each man it fell, of course, to 
defend the neutrality of his own kingdom—of his own idea, since 
every man that was not with him was against him, infringing his 
neutrality. For an idea is far-reaching. It cannot really be 
neutral; it embraces the whole world, or would embrace it ; and when 
it does not, or may not, embrace it, it strives with it. As the beast 
with young, so is man in the birth-throes of an idea He is beside 
himself, casting to the four winds all established civilization for the 
civilization which is bone of his bone. So he fights, in the civil 
warfare of ideas, bitterly, cruelly, brutally, with all the animal’s 
fierce elementary instinct of protection. To-day men group them- 
selves and strive in nations, not because the old ideas have ceased 
to grip, not because those great ideals, the children of their 
imaginings, are superseded, but because, in his supreme conceit, a 
man’s country represents this great Idea, under the pains of which 
he has so strenuously laboured. Its banner is the banner of his own 
soul's aspiration. His nation represents his great Idea, otherwise he 
would not strive for it; his nation represents his own particular 
culture—in no other could it flourish. And if hitherto his country 
has not seen entirely eye to eye with him, nevertheless it will do so 
when it has roused itself from the lethargy of a dull acquiescence 
in the things as they are, to a proper appreciation of the things as 
they should be. It has been a little wilful, perhaps, a little cussed, 
but it will wake up to the great Idea in time. This is the faith 
that is in every man, whether he is aware of it orno. This is what 
brings Churchman, Nonconformist, Liberal, Unionist, Socialist, 
Labour Man, Ulsterman, Suffragist, into the same trench, under 
the same line of fire, nations fighting against nations; each man 
defending with sword and with blood the child of his adoption. 

The reason why this gigantic conflict will, like many another, 
mark a tide in the civilization of the world, and why the geography 
of man’s mind will be drastically altered, is due to the fact that 
the world is now experiencing, with a poignancy hitherto undreamed 
cf, the heights and depths of emotion. It is being swept along by 
the floods of the swollen rivers of woe; it is descending by 
circuitous paths into the Valleys of the Shadow of Death and of 
Despair; it is stumbling blindly through the utter wilderness of 
loss; the red blood of a mortal anguish is staining the flagstones 
of the caverns echoing its groans. Over crag and fen, over gully, 
across precipice and ford, it yet has reached that pleasant land and 
tasted the milk and honey of rapture in mighty deeds, great attain- 
ments. It has witnessed the glorious sun rising on the horizon oi 
sublime sacrifice; from the giddy peak of lost endeavour it has 
watched the paling of its tremulous afterglow. 

A world movement is ever emotional in its earliest manifestation, 
Now in this strife of nations we are recruiting not men only 
but emotions—love, hate, fear, comradeship, sacrifice. Wo are 
experiencing the very quick of emotions—all that is good, much 
too that is bad, all indeed that is vital. Mankind is being whirled 
to-day in a veritable vortex of emotions embracing the myriad 
passions of all the ages, whether bad or whether good. In the 
Providence of God from that which is bad issues—as the stars 
issue, slowly, solemnly, silently, from the blackened heavens— 
that also which is good. 

From the rights of nations we shall learn to appreciate the rights 
of man, to which, alas! too often are we blind. In the greater 
freedom we shall learn to see the lesser freedom—the freedom of 
the unit that goes to make up the greater whole, The rights of 
man have been too frequently ignored by man—not wilfully, 
rather from ignorance. His perceptions have been blurred, his 
fenses dulled, his understanding blunted. For him there has hitherto 
been little that was vital in the vast mass of mankind; but now— 
at this moment, thrilling as it is with the accumulated passions of 
ages, he has his finger upon the pulse of humanity. He feels beneath 
his own, now so sensitive, fingers the life-blood coursing like some 








mad thing—aye, even challenging his own. He knows at last bone 
for bone, blood for blood, heart for heart, yea, soul for soul—a 
brother like unto himself, potentially free, a man. 

Civilization, strange paradox, raises barriers, establishes class, 
creates divisions; compels man to don impenctrable garments 
of disguise that none may know him but himself. For these things 
we are in mortal combat to-day. We call it a struggle for culture, 
for civilization. At worst and at best it is superficial. Strip 
man of the wrappings of civilization, and all at once he sees 
his brother naked as himself—his joys, his pains, his fears, his 
hopes hisown. Civilization chokes the life out of man; he becomes 
a thing inert, pulseless. It paralyses his emotions, enfeebles his 
constitution. Yet civilization is in truth but a mirage, a condition 
which we imagine to exist rather than one which exists. A little 
step and it is gone; rub our eyes as we will—it has disappeared. 
Man is a savage again, acting upon the impulse of the moment; 
impulses the most elementary, now of love, now of hate—under 
those two categories every impulse is summed up—not altogether 
without law, but it is the unwritten law. 

When men die on the battlefield, Civilization, unseen, spectral. 
formed, raises her hands in horror, for she is powerless to hinder the 
duke’s son from giving his last cup of cold water to the trooper, 
erstwhile scavenger, who once had cleared the ashbin of the bottles 
from the ducal banquets. To the rights of scavengers to the water 
of life, Civilization has not made a point of stirring ducal imagina- 
tions. Even more spectral becomes Civilization when he who not 
long since brushed the crumbs from off the ducal table now forces 
his own last biscuit between the anhungered ducal lips. Below 
stairs Civilization has omitted to mention to gentlemen's gentlemen 
that dukes, unbeknown even to themselves, are nevertheless often 
hungry for the bread of life. Civilization smiles when the fast young 
man of doubtful reputation gives his life to protect the women of 
an invested city. Civilization shakes her sides in mirth when 
great ladies stand unabashed in their nakedness while the childrea 
of their handmaidens are arrayed in the garments of their late splen- 
dour; and Civilization, fleeing in affected horror, cries: “ This 
is no place for me! I wili return when Society is clothed and in her 
right mind.” 

Civilization says: “Sheathe your swords”; but long before 
Civilization spoke it was said: “The blood is the Life thereof.” 
And the cup of fellowship that man was bidden drink, was it not 
the cup of blood shed ? Is it notwhen men drink the same cup of 
suffering—of blood—of life given—that they awake to their brother- 
hood ? They have thrown aside the barriers of class, of creed, of 
sex, even of race. In their own suffering they know the suffering 
of others; in their own joy, the others’ joy; in their weakvess, 
another's weakness; in their own strength, the strength which 
is not theirs; in their need, the world need. And so the great idea 
of the one merges itself imperceptibly in the great idea of the other. 
In the point of contact there is the new point of view, the point of 
view not of the other but of the same. Thus shall the map of man’s 
mind be altered even as the frontier lines of those grim warring 
nations. 

Progress is a leap forward in tho illumination of the moment, 
in the light of a sudden flash. It is at once the slow work of centuries, 
and the actual accomplishment of a mere second of time. It comes 
of an interchange of ideas. It comes of insight into the mind of 
another man. It is the result always of greater love, of greater 
sacrifice, of greater hope. Without sacrifice there is no understanding. 
This great sacrifice of nations in due course will give to each tho 
greater understanding; it will begin in individuals and finish 
inevitably in nations. But the end is not yet. Men must understand 
each other before nations. Mankind has been too apathetic, 
luxurious, selfish, sluggish, careless, spiritually blind. It must 
be touched to the quick before it can adequately feel, see, compre- 
hend. Man understands only to the extent that he gives himself 
for another. This is the nucleus of the idea, differently expressed 
and developed, in all the best forms of what we call religion. 

Thus, in the midst of the hideous carnage of war, when our brains 
reel at the thought of these three million maimed or dead, and of 
armics yet marching to their graves, let us not forget tho 
immeasurable good in the great facts of the fellowship of sorrow and 
pain, of failure and of sacrifice, of joy and of victory. The confusioa 
of ideas, the arrest of progress, is due to man’s tardiness in recog- 
nizing that the whole principle of the rights of man is based upon 
this common heritage. In theory, it may be accepted; in practice, 
it is usually denied. The unrest preceding this strife of nations, 
which had its place in the succession of ideas which caused it, was 
due to the omission on all sides to track the warring issues to their 
source—to some part or lot in this common heritage of mankind. 

Peace! But is it good to be at peace if you forget to give your 
life for your friend ? 
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THE TRAVELLER: A DIALOGUE. 


Dsamatis Personaz: Tho TraveLter’s Frrenp and the TRavELLER’s 
PHYSICIAN. 

Frrenp: And so you could not stay my Traveller’s steps ? 
Were they then so impatient for the journey ? Could they not, 
would they not, wait my coming? Yet he knew, and you too, 
that I was upon my way, hasting with utmost speed: well, well, 
"twas all in vain. 

Puysictan: Yes, indeed, we both knew; and at the outset his 
one thought and longing was to abide your coming. Therefore 
he bade me use all the resources of my art to that one end ; and® 
T obeyed. 

Frienp : To such small effect, alas! A few short days !—They 
would have sufficed; and I should have heard his voice, have 
pressed his hand, and once again have looked into those brave 
eyes: we should have said farewell. And now... 

Prysictan: Never before had I thus felt my powerlessness. 
Vainly I strove; each new remedy, the most approved, was tried ; 
each in turn made its appeal: Siste viator/ it said, and again, 
Siste viator! Fruitless entreaty ; he would halt, for a moment, 
the face turned, as it were to the appeal, but the feet, the terrible, 
eager fect, just marking time, would keer their direction, and that 
direction, hence! Stay, he could not. The plain fact could not 
long be hid from that keen mind ; and once apprehended, then all 
my endeavours were seen to be—just importunities: these might 
not withstand the half-reproach with which he looked at me. Dis- 
comfited, defeat confessed, reluctant, I stayed my hand, and 
thenceforth constrained myself to play the part of watcher, no 
more, yet on the alert to stand by should the call come. You 
will not forget that, in the life of each, there comes a time when 
“against the violence of Death, no herb that grows availeth.” 
Your Traveller did not forget ; it was on some occasion, I cannot 
call to mind exactly what, but it followed upon one other of my 
therapeutic failures, and he had read my disconsolateness. Motion- 
ing me to him, he took my hand and by a gentle pressure gave me 
the comfort of his sympathy and thanks, and as I bent over him 
to learn his wishes, whispered into my ear the words of the old- 
world distich :— 

“Contra vim mortis non est medicamen in hortis.” 
As he spoke the words I caught a look of gentle protest, with just 
a glipt of humour, which was strangely touching. 

Frrenp: Once more he admonishes me, as in the long-past days, 
not to be unreasoning or ungenerous—yes, I know full well your 
goodwill towards us both, and all your skill. So will you forgive, 
and in token, tell me about him, all you know, for he was my oldest 
and my chiefest friend ? The circumstances of life, it is true, 
had caused us to stand far apart during these later years, but we 
were one in heart and mind,and had been from boyhood upwards, 
and heart and mind can bridge both Time and Space: they did ; 
we remained one. Now he is gone, and al] is changed. ... But 
tell me. 

Puysictan: It is hard to tell ; the outward show was so slight ; 
there were few incidents. The fire of life burned steadily, though 
with a dwindling flame. His days were very peaceful to the end. 

Frrenp: Kept he his mind ? 

Pnysictan: With crystal clearness, unto the last ; ay, and his 
will and all his sympathies, when these could be reached, for he 
seemed remote and at times very far off. The remoteness grew as 
he neared the goal. 

Frrenp: Thank God his mind was clear. Had he pain ? 

Puysictan: I cannot tell for certain ; pain is of many kinds, 
and the sense of weakness may be such as to amount almost to 
pain. If pain there was, it would, I think, be of this kind; but, 
as I recall things, I do not think there was much physical suffering. 
He never complained ; to find out one had to delve; but then 
in self-mastery he, surely, was a master, and if pain there was, 
it did not deflect his spirit’s course or trouble its depths. He 
often smiled. 

Frirenp: Did he speak much ? 

Puysician: Not much without, it was an effort to him; but 
much within, I am sure. The countenance throughout kept its 
expressiveness and its light; there was naught of apathy. The 
eyes would often be half closed, oftenest perhaps; but at other 
times they would be full wide, though set for distance. It was 
the mobility of feature which held the mirror up and made me 
aware of the much communing that went on within. How finely 
Time had wrought upon those features, about the mouth and 
eyes especially. 

Frirxp: But when he spoke ? 

Prysican: “Twas oftenest of you. This infallibly would 
bring bim back to earth, and on occasion, even to a mild merriment, 
always to happiness, though the eyes should grow moist—at times, 





FRIEND (much moved): Forgive me—Would that I could have 
taken him by the hand once more! You are sure he knew J wag 
hastening to his side, sparing no effort ? 

Puysician : Yes, yes, with a full knowledge. He would some. 
times say: “Pythias is coming—I can see him breasting the 
adverse tides.” His grief was for your grief when once he realized 
the meeting might not be, and it was then he bade me tell you 
(injunction oft repeated) that you were with him all the while and 
your presence a constant comfort ; also that he should greet you 
“over there.” The “over there” was such an intense reality 
for him; it was so substantial that this heavy spinning world 
grew light and almost flimsy in comparison—so at least it appeared 
to me, the onlooker. 

Frrenp: Seemed he loth to depart ? 

Paysician: For your sake, yes, but or his own account he wag 
eager to go: he said he had many ties “ over there.” 

FRirexD: Many, many ties; and now he will be busy reknitting 
them—he was always such a busy m an, whether within or without 
Do you think that in his eagerness the time dragged heavily ? 

Puysician: Gave I that impression? It was not intended 
and I am convinced it was not so. His was a nature which knew 
how to wait, for all its eagerness, and the explanation lay in the 
fact—I am sure you have used the true expression—that he wag 
such a busy man. His demeanour was that of a man intent upon 
a business of great import. 

FrienpD: Business ? Could you guess its nature ? 

Puysictan: I could ; it was to drink up Life to its very dregs: 
to live his death. But why miscall the end of life? Those “dregs” 
were golden moments to him. He had to end up here; to round 
his accounts and present the balance-sheet for Heavenly Audit: 
then to prepare, so far as his powers would permit, for the long 
journey, long foreseen, long planned. His business was to be 
well accoutred for the way. There were the sandals to tie on; 
the cloak, the hat to don; the bottle to fill full of living water; 
the scrip to provide and furnish; the pilgrim staff to cut: then 
would he be ready forth to fare. This was the preparation which 
T think so filled his mind, that it was hard to turn, even for a while, 
to thoughts of earth and all that business of the past. Were not 
his feet upon the threshold, a new light upon his brow, and in his 
nostrils the breath of a new morning ? But do you know I fancied 
that perhaps his mind centred upon his scrip, his pilgrim’s wallet, 
and that it must contain something of much moment to him, 
to account for his earnestness of mien? You will smile at my 
fancies, but I must tell you what crossed my mind. I thought 
that he looked upon this journey before him as one of trust ; that 
he had some mission to perform, some message perhaps to deliver— 
there I have it: he carried himself as might a King’s Messenger. 

Frrenp: <A King’s Messenger !.... You have spoken a 
true word; you have divined 1ightly: that will have been his 
feeling at the last, as, now that I come to look back, it will have 
been his conviction all through life—that he was a King’s Messenger. 
His life spoke it; his death confirmed it. Should we not all 
be such, might we not be—messengers in the service of a King? 
This man never doubted that he was. 

Pirysictan: He bade me gather up his papers and belongings 
for you. Amongst them I found these lines, which I could not 
refrain from reading. 

Frrexp: Will you not read them to me? I beg it of you. 

Puysictan (reading) : 

“. .. ‘Tis night: 
In shadow, poised in midmost space, 
The spinning Earth beneath his feet, 
Man stands... . 
A blue immensity, peopled 
With clustered glitt’ring worlds, thick strewn, 
Confronts his gaze: he contemplates 
With awe the Splendour and the Room. 
Amazed, yet unafraid, he stands, 
Steadfast in proud humility ; 
For, lo! while as he looks, he sees 
Declared, in the stupendous whole, 
The stage, the background for a Soul; 
And knows no meaner mansion might 
His Spirit house.” 

Frtrnp: Speed thee, King’s Messenger with wingéd feet, and 
Heaven’s lamps light thy way: “ Nothing is here for tears.” 

H. §, 








THE EDITOR. 


A SOLDIER'S POEM. 
(To Tuk EpiToR oF THs “ SpEcTATOR.”} 
Srm,—I have received the enclosed cutting from a friend in New Zealand. 
“I cut these lines,” she says, “ out of a Napier paper. They are com- 
pletely Colonial. The English would shock {naming a well-known 
English writer]. I like them, I expect you won't.” Personally, 
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Ni eS 
I find them so interesting that I send them to you hoping you may 
think them worth reprinting.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chelsea Arts Club, Church Street, S.W. Wa. Crampton Gors. 


*Founp on THE Deap Bopy or a Sorprer. 


What, one wonders, were the circumstances and the spiritual ex- 
periences under which these lines were written? Had he come through 
great tribulations ? On what spot on Gallipoli was it written, and 
did the writer foresee his own swift end? The lines appear in tho 
Australasian Intercollegian :— 

Jesus, whose lot with us was cast, 

Who saw it out from first to last; 
Patient and fearless, tender, true, 
Carpenter, vagabond, felon, Jew— 

Whose humorous eyes took in each phase 
Of full rich life this world displays ; 

Yet evermore kept full in view 

The far-off goal it leads us to ; 

Who, as your hour neared, did not fail— 
The World’s fate trembling in the scale— 
With your half-hearted band to dine, 
And speak across the bread and wino; 
Then went out firm to face the end, 
Alone, without a single friend ; 

Who felt as your last words confessed— 
Wrung from a proud unflinching breast 
By hours of dull, ignoble pain, 

Your whole life’s fight was fought in vain; 
Would I could win and keep and feel 
That heart of love, that spirit of steel. 

I would not to Thy bosom fly 

To shirk off till the storms go by; 

If you are like the man you were 

You'd turn in scorn from such a prayer, 
Unless from some poor workhouse crone, 
Too toilworn to do aught but moan. 

Flog me and spur me, set me straight 

At some vile job I fear and hate ; 

Some sickening round of long endeavour, 
No light, no rest, no outlet ever ; 

All at a pace that must not slack, 

Tho’ heart would burst and sinews cracks 
Fog in one’s eyes, the brain aswim, 

A weight like lead in every limb 

And a raw pit that hurts like hell 

Where the light breath once rose and fell. 
Do you but keep me, hope or none, 
Cheery and staunch till all is done, 

And at the last gasp quick to lend 

One effort more to serve a friend. 

And when, for so I sometimes dream, 
I've swum the dark—the silent stream— 
So cold it takes the breath away— 

That parts the dead world from the day, 
And see upon the further strand 

The lazy, listless angels stand ; 

And, with their frank and fearless eyes, 
The comrades whom I most did prize; 
Then clear, unburdened, careless, cool, 

I'll saunter down from the grim pool 

And join my friends. Then you'll come by 
The Captain of our company, 

Call me out, look moe up and down, 

And pass me thro’ without a frown, 
With half a smile, but never a word; 
And so—I shall have met my Lord.” 





A GREAT-HEARTED SOLDIER. 

{To THs Eprrok or THs “ SrxecraTor.”] 
Sir,—I beg to quote an extract from the letter of a soldier in Flanders 
written to his parents upon the receipt of the news that his brother 
had been killed in action. I send you this because I feel that no pub- 
licity can be too wide for such inspiring sentiment at this particular 
time :— 

“T have seen many a breach in the circle in which I live, but we 
hardly think of them as dead. It is moro like school, where each term 
brings fresh faces while others are missed. It is easy for us. It is those 
at home who feel the blow most when it comes. But the compensations 
are very real, especially in this war of wars in which the duty to go 
is so clear. It is far better never to return than never to have been.” 
~I am, Sir, &c., 8. 0. A 





A SOLDIER'S VIEW. 
{To THe Epiron oF THR “ SPrcTaToR.”) 
§m,—Your paper provides a moral stimulus for soldiers. To-day 
I read three extracts from last weck’s number to my men, You 
will be able to guess what these were.—I am, Sir, &c., 


B.E.F., Sunday, April 9th. GuNNER. 





AMERICA AND THE WAR. 
{To Taz Epiror oF Tas “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sim,—In your issue of March 18th, under “ News of the Week,” you 
state: “ The first meeting held in the United States since the beginning 
ol the war to advocate co-vperation with the Allics was held in New 
York on Monday, &.” May I point out that this meeting followed 
® series of meetings which were held in Boston undor the auspices of 
the “ Citizens’ League for America and the Allies” ? It was the great 


service in carrying on a publicity campaign on behalf of the cause of 
the Allies, to undertake the New York meeting. Tho Boston meetings 
were held on Sunday afternoons in Tremont Temple, a hall which seats 
threo thousand. The hall was always crowded. I enclose a copy 
of Professor Royco’s speech, delivered at one of these meetings om 
January 30th. It aroused the greatest enthusiasm. At a later meeting 
(February 27th) the principal address was made by Mr. George Havea 
Putnam, of New York, a veteran of our Civil War. Whon he saids 
“We ought, now, to be fighting on the side of the Allies,” the whole 
audience rose to its feet and checred and waved handkerchiefs, I6 
was Major Putnam who later presided at the New York meeting to 
which you refer. I enclose newspaper clippings giving some account 
of the Boston meetings. Twenty-five thousand copies of Professor 
Royce’s speech have been distributed throughout the United States.— 
I an, Sir, &c., H. Lancrorp Warren, 
Garden Terrace, Cambridge, Mass., April 3rd. 





DOING THEIR BIT. 
(To THe Eprror or Tae “ Spectator.” 
Sm,—The enclosed forms part of a letter from my son, a lad of eighteen 
years, who left his Public School as a prefect, in his eleven, &c., joined 
the ranks, was Sergeant-Major as a cadet at school, within a few weeks 
came back home again with his Sergeant-Major stripes in a crack 
Regular infantry regiment, and within a few weeks after that got his 
commission. His elder brother, twenty-four years of age, also a Publio 
School boy and a big athlete in his day, joined the Derby group at 
once as a married man with one child, and left his profession to take 
17s. 6d. allowance and 8s. 6d. pay, having no other financial assistanca, 
but preferring to be a private to a badly paid officer without separation 
allowance. Having no servant, wife and daughter look after the house 
and help with the baby, when mother otherwise busy, washing clothes, 
&c. As to myself, being a professional man in my sixtieth year, I am 
special constable, going on duty 12.30 a.m. and coming off 5.30 a.m. 
at regular intervals, and also called up for air raids at 9 p.m., and 
getting dismissed at 3.30a.m. I also to help recruiting enlisted, giving 
age thirty-nine and a bit, no questions asked as to the amount of the 
bit—i.e., twenty years—but was found “ medically unfit.” Knowing 
several languages such as French, German, Dutch, Spanish, Russian, 
and Turkish, offered my services for small salary to various Government 
Departments, always with same result—no room. Such is our organiza- 
tion of scientific labour, as I am an engineer with intimate knowledge 
of applied sciences, and also of men, having travelled fairly all oves 
the world, being a journalist and on two occasions special correspondent 
to no less a paper then the Times.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sprciat ConstaBLeE, Heapquarters Drv. 


* April Ist. 

All the officers of the —— Army met to-day for a by ous 
Army Commander. He started off: ‘Now, I am not here to talk 
about work. I am here that my officers may see me and that I may 
see my officers, and I want to talk to you about the situation of 
Europe in the hope that it may give you something to think 
about and relieve the monotony of your days.’ Hoe is a great and 
wonderful man, a wonderful soldier. . . . At the end he thanked 
us for our support to him and said: ‘You have no idea how 
I admire you young fellows; you are indeed great age of 
whom your country ought to be very proud.’ He e to us as 
man to man, not asa great general, and one could not believe ho was 
the leader of some seventy thousand men. Hesaid: ‘ Wellington had the 
largest army of the world in the field at Waterloo, an army of soms 
forty-five thousand, and I am fortunate enough to be in command of 
some seventy thousand ; therefore, obviously, I am greater than Welling- 
ton.’ There were some five hundred officers —. It was a very 
interesting and happy day. It is this sort of address by such a man 
that does relieve the monotony and stirs up again the feeling of pride 
and knowledge that we are appreciated at home, which -is forgotten 
in the days and days of monotonous work. I curse the conscientious 
objector as a fool and probably a coward, and I'd shoot a slacker as a 
traitor, when I see these cheery old dogs swinging away on the march 
up to the trenches, never knowing if they will return, and yet there are 
thousands who benefit wrongly by this protection. These plain Tommies 
are wonderful and the nervous men are really heroes; not a man 

oes up to the front line without a thought of what may happen te 
fim, and we all ‘ get the wind up,’ whilst some men are ly miserable, 
I’ve seen men serious, with sct faces, and have spoken to them and 
find lots of them admit—‘ Well, Sir, it is my first trip in the trenchoa, 
and I don’t like it.’ That man is a hero. The brave manisnothe whe 
knows no fear, but he whose noble soul no fears can subdue.” 
{No country which boasts men and women prepared to make such 
sacrifices without thought of reward is going to be beaten. It is a 
glorious record. Incidentally the youthful late Sergeant-Major, now 
Lieutenant, has a quite Caesarian power of summarily reporting military 
specches. Perhaps, after all, the barbarian chiefs and Roman generals 
were really as eloquent as they appear in the classics. Ep. Spectator.] 





LETTERS TO CHILDREN FROM THE TRENCHES, 

{To Tue Eprron or Tae “ SrzcraTon.”) 
Sir,—Here is another letter from Uncle John to Muffie. She is vory 
sad just now, as she will never see again her dear Uncle Howard, who 
was mentioned in the previous letter. Hoe was at her last Christmas 
party, and after remping and playing with the fifty or more kiddies he 
got up and told them that “ the recollection pf their happy faces would 





success of these Boston meetings that encouraged the American Rights 
Committee of New York, which had been, and still is, doing yeoman 


encourage him whenever he was fighting, and that he would willingly 
give his all if he could prevent them from ever falling’ inte **= hand 
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sf Prussian tyrants.” He returned:to the front the next day, and he 
and a brother-officer were recently shot while attending wounded men. 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. D. 


“ 20th March, 1916. 

My prar Murriz,—I am sending, addressed to Auntie Maggie, my 
watch, which she might have put to rights for me and return it, so 
that I may not in future do more than my own share of work through 
not knowing the time. Of course, I am very prone to do that ! 

Talking about shells—not oyster shells, ause any noise annoys 
an oyster, but a noisy noise annoys an oyster most—and, ides, 
oyster shells require a knife to open them, whereas the kind of shell 
¥ mean opens itself—nor mussel shells, nor whelk shells, nor snails’ 
buckies—but just sHeLts in big block capitals, the kind of sHELLS 
they put in guns in order to put out of them. Well, talking about 
guns—not shot-guns, nor spring-guns, nor air-guns, but Guns in big 
eapital block letters—the kind of auns into which they put shells in 

ler to put them out again. 

Well, as I was saying, talking of guns and SHELLS, perhaps you 
think a gun is a steel cylinder that fires a sHELL, and a shell is an iron 
sylinder full of explosive which occasionally bursts (but more often 
not, except when you're being strafed). That’s just where you are 
wrong, because a GUN is a DRAGON—in capitals. It has to be fed 
en shells and oil. But no sooner do they give it a shell to eat than 
they ‘ tickles hup "1s hinnards,’ so that the shell won’t lie on HIs stomach, 
aot the DRAGON vomits out the sHELL or spits it out so very hard 
that it flies away for miles and miles. Anp the pracon is very fierce, 
Wx is kept so hungry; so, when he spits out the sHELL, he roars, and 
the bigger the praaon, and the larger the sHELL, the louder he roars ; 
and a he roars the houses shake and the earth quakes, and if you 
are very near you have to open your mouth or you rs your eardrums 
injured. Of course, these GUN-DRAGONS grow and grow. Some of 
them that were quite tiny machine guns when the war started are now 
hoary -headed old 15-inchers. Some of them are very short and stout, 
and spit the sHELt high into the air, and these are called HOWITZERS, 
but I don’t know How-1T-z1s. There are ever so many new little baby 
pRAGONS being born every day in ENGLAND and ScoTLanp and sent 
out here to roar and fret. Somo of them just rumble and grumble, 
and the little ones they just bicker. 

There is a GUN-DRAGON that throws out HIS SHELLS at aeroplanes, 
and he is called AncHIBALD, because HIS name isn’t Willie, I suppose 
Well, tuEsE here Guns is like sERPINTs, so THEY be. They won't 
eat nothink unless so be as it is livin’. So they feeds ’em on live SHELLS. 
There are two kinds of SHELLS THEY eat: SHRAPNEL SHELLS and 
HIGH-EXPLOSIVE SHELLS. The former, when they burst, send out a 
shower of iron bullets besides the fragments of the sHELL case. The 
latter would blow up anything—even a tire with a hole in it. Well, 
as-I said, these SHELLS are alive. That is to say, just as a whelk shell 
contains a whelk, and an oyster shell is the home of an oyster, and 
the mussel resides in a mussel shell, and the limpet in a limpet shell, 
and the hermit crab in anybody else’s shell wot don’t belong to hisself, 
but wot he ‘ave pinched wen the tenant and occupier ‘as been out 
eairin’ of ’isself—just so I say does the sHELL the GuN fires contain a 
tenant, the GeNr of the ExpLostve. Of course, the GENI isn’t very 
happy at being hurled through space for so many miles where he isn’t 


wanting to go; and he is very anxious to get out and wreak his 
¥vengeanco on mankind because they have locked him into his house 


by fixing a nose-cap on it. You would get dizzy yourself if you went 
ever so many hundreds of miles a minute thro’ the air, whirling round 
all the time. So, if he is a strong geni, he gets so hot and angry that 
he bursts out of his house when the sHELL hits the ground, and he 
ehriecks and roars as he gets free, and he lashes out and throws the 
pieces of his house all about, and hurts people. Sometimes the men 
who have locked him in his house arrange the nose-cap so that it will 
Jet him out just before the sHEeLt reaches the ground, and the same 
thing happens as before! Funny you didn’t know that yourself, 
ian’t it ? 1 thought you and Teddy were rather authorities on DRAGONS 
ead FAERIE. Anyhow, you know it now, don’t you ?—Yours affectionate 
UncLe Joun. 
Love to Teddy and Jean, too, and to the grown-ups.” 





THE MOTOR-CYCLE. 
{To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—May I respectfully take exception to your statement that the 
motor-cycle is “only a pleasure vehicle”? The fact that it is often 
used for pleasure (though not so often in these days) does not make 
it so. It is, in reality, the cheapest form of rapid locomotion. Many 
men (commercial travellers, teachers, clergymen with large and scat- 
tered parishes) use it in their work. It is as necessary to them as the 
doctor's motor-car is to him. But the class of men who ute motor- 
eycles in their daily work are poorer than doctors.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A CrLericaL Motor-Cyc.ist. 





MODERN INSTANCES FROM “ FESTUS.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Smr,—-The Spectator gives every week such admirable articles on war 
subjects, and inspiring, stimulating words and quotations, that I hope 
@ few lines from Festus may find an echo in many minds and hearts. 
The centenary of its author, Philip James Bailey, will be on Saturday, 
April 22nd :— 
“Earth is growing! Bound to march, 
Stand ye liberators forth ; 
Wide as Heaven’s God-builded arch, 
Freedom claims her rule on earth.” —Scene xix. 
“Men whom we build our love round like an arch 
Of triumph, as they pass us on their way 
To glory, and to immortality; ... 
whose words 
Haunt us, as cagles haunt the mountain air; 
Whose thoaghts command all coming times and minds, 
As from a tower, a warden;... 





Whose names are ever on the world’s broad tongue, 
Like sound upon the falling of a force ; 
Whose words, if winged, are with angels’ wings; 
Who play upon the heart as on a harp, 
And make our eyes bright as we pm 5 of them ; 
Whose hearts have a look southwards, and are open 
To the whole noon of nature.”—Scene xvi. 
“But no! the brave 
Die never. Being deathless, they but change 
Their country’s arms, for more, their country’s heart.” 
—Scene y, 
And countless lines in the “ Universal Prayer.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
F.CG 





ERASMUS AND LUTHER. 
{To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 

Srr,—Lord Cromer, in his review of M. Batiffol’s book on the Renais. 
sance, writes: “‘ Luther, in the words of Erasmus, ‘hatched the 
fighting cock’ of which he had himself laid the egg, and commenced 
that campaign which was to undermine the very foundations of 
ecclesiasticism.”” Erasmus, referring in one of his letters to the saying 
current among the monks that he had laid the egg which Luther hatched, 
explains that what he did was to lay a hen’s egg, from which Luther 
hatched “ pullum longe dissimillimum,” “‘a very different sort of 
bird” (Zp. to Caesarius, 719, III., p. 840 D; quoted in Beard’s Hibbert 
Lectures on the Reformation, 1883, p. 69, note). It is natural to suppose 
that by “ pullum longe dissimillimum” Erasmus meant a “ fighting 
cock,” as distinguished from a “tame villatic fowl”; but ig 
there any express authority for this interpretation? One might 
perhaps have expected him to charge Luther with having 
hatched out some yet more “ fearful wild-fowl,” such as a cockatrice, 
a cock with a dragon’s tail, a fabulous creature which has furnished 
picturesque writers with a favourite metaphor for a noxious brood of any 
kind. ‘ This is what the Court sat hatching, as its accursed cockatrice- 
egg” (Carlyle, French Revolution, Part I., Book IIL, chap. vii.)— 
I an, Sir, &c., Cc. L. D, 





“JARGON” IN THE ADULT SCHOOL, 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—One of the professed aims of the Adult School is “ to study the 
Bible frankly, freely, reverently, and without prejudice.” I enclose a 
copy of the official Lesson Handbook for Sunday, April 16th, just to 
show you how this is attempted to be done. This Handbook is issued 
with the imprimatur of the Council of the National Adult School Union, 
Central Buildings, Westminster. The subject for April 16th is “ Com- 
radeship in Service,” and the portion of Scripture chosen to illustrate it 
is Nehemiah iv. No possible objection could be taken to the selection 
if the natural connexion between subject and text were indicated, 
But what can be said for a treatment of this chapter which ignores the 
circumstance that Nehemiah’s “ comradeship” was for the purpose of 
defence against a danger to the very existence of the community, and 
in which its essentially military character is passed over with a remark 
like this: ‘‘ Note that in Nehemiah’s day the military spirit quite 
undoubtedly helped in comradeship, and has done so in recent times, 
but we must exiend the same spirit to other national and civic needs” 
(p. 82)? (The italicized words are printed in weighted type.) The 
obtrusively obvious lesson from this chapter, for any one who reads it 
“frankly and without prejudice,” is the necessity for universal military 
service in time of crisis: ‘* Therefore set I . . . behind the wall ... 
the people ... with their swords, their spears and their bows” 
(verse 13). “‘And I... said... fight for your brethren, your sons, 
your daughters, your wives, and your houses” (verse 14). It is hardly 
possible to imagine that the evasion in the Handbook of the martial 
implications in this chapter can have been other than deliberate. The 
“diluted” flavour that pervades this sample lesson runs through all 
the Adult School literature, including the weekly organ, One and All, 
Its sincerity can be judged from this specimen. The Quakers, as is well 
known, originated the Adult Schools, and they manage to keep a hold 
on the wires. The Society of Friends has been recruiting its numbers 
from this source, to make up for losses by defection and by death ; and 
it is therefore not to be wondered at that it should try to inspire the 
official literature. It is rather the fashion just now to refer to the Adult 
School as an educativo influence, but here you have some evidence how 
very one-sided the education is. The Bible itself must be wrested from 
its obvious meaning to suit the tainted atmosphere of the schools. In 
many of the schools, however, the Handbook is disregarded, and in some 
made the subject of adverse criticism. That the Council has not all 
its own way is evidenced by the proportionately large number of Adult 
Scholars who have enlisted in various capacities since the opening of the 
war But an insidious movement is now on foot to demilitarize our poor 


wounded soldiers as they return from the field.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANTISEPSIS. 





THE LATE MR. BUSHE-FOX. 
{To THe EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—To the kindly appreciation of your correspondent “ X.” (Spectator, 
April 8th) let it be added that, when war came upon us, Mr. Bushe-Fox 
was one of the first to join the M.A. Section of the C.U.0.T.C., and, with 
characteristic energy, made himself a thoroughly efficient master of drill 
and shooting. Even if illness and death had not removed him from 
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us, he was too old to volunteer for service abroad, but he held it to be 
his duty to fit himself for home defence, if the need should arise. Other 
and younger members of the section have had the privilege of making 
it the stepping-stone to commissions in the Army, while elder members, 
including learned Professors, have been able to do good service in 
helping to train the new levies, and so, incidentally, to show that not 
only the gallant youth of the University are willing to do their best 
to serve their country as far as they can. No one would wish to exag- 
te the practical importance of such a body of elderly amateurs 
as the M.A. Section. But at least it has enabled men beyond the 
military age to give our soldiers the “ sincerest flattery” of showing 
how heartily their elders envy and respect their great opportunity. 
No one who knew the late Mr. Bushe-Fox, however slightly, can doubt 
that he had the making and the spirit of a born soldier of his King 
in him.—I am, Sir, &c., . A 





THE LATE MR. R. D. WILSON. 
(To THe EpITorR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

§m,—If you can let me have the space in these restricted days, I will 
ask your leave to add a few words to Mr. Tollemache’s kindly apprecia- 
tion of his Harrow and Balliol friend R. D. Wilson, who embodied a 
type of all-round scholarship and English culture now too seldom met 
with. Of his brilliant classical attainments others can speak better 
than I can. It must suffice here to point out that in 1858 the First 
Class in Lit. Hum. consisted of the present Provost of Worcester, the late 
Provost of Oriel (Monro), A. C. Sellar, and R. D. Wilson. He had 
travelled much from early childhood, and was well acquainted with 
foreign languages and literature, having an almost passionate love of 
Dante. Though he knew enough to consider that he had gone but a 
very little way in scientific studies, he was no mean mathematician and 
astronomer. But all study was easy to him; he could learn whatever 
he wished, aided by a perfect memory, which never failed him in quota- 
tion, sacred or secular. All his acquaintance were perhaps not aware 
of the dry Scottish humour which was his great characteristic in more 
intimate circles, nor of his considerable dramatic talent. Amongst 
other interests in early life were the Inns of Court Volunteers—those 
who heard his description of the muster of the Devil's Own veterans 
on the occasion of the 1887 Jubilee are not likely to forget it; 
mountaineering—not long ago it gave him pleasure to receive through 
the Secretary the congratulations of the Alpine Club on his completion 
of fifty years’ membership ; and last, but chiefest, his perfect devotion 
to his mother, by whose side he was lately laid to rest in Addington 
Churchyard.—I am, Sir, &c., An OLD FRIEnp. 





“THE LUST OF RICHES.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
§m,—The enclosed “Epitaph” was in MS. in a bundle of family papers 
dating from 1755 to 1807. I have exactly copied the spelling and 
arrangement of the lines, &c.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Hutton. 
Sowber Gate, Northallerton. 


“ Here 
In a Tempest of Fatague, Anxiety, and Imprecation 
Selfraised and prolonged thro’ half an Age 
Foundered at Length 
Meee TF Meweseve 8, 


Without Strength of Head, Suavity of Tongue, or 
Readiness of Hand 
Natural or Acquired 
Without private Patrimony or Publick Esteem 
Accumulated 
During Ten Years Collection of the Crown Revenues 
At Barbadoes, 
Ten times Ten thousand Pounds ? 


ni 
Studious that his Labours should not be 
Confined to that narrow Spot, wearied the 
succeeding Twenty Years In amassing from 

the Orphan, the Mariner, the Planter, & the Publick, 

Through various Provinces of the British Empire 

Thrice that enormous Sum ? 
Divine Vengeance 
Having wrought its purpose on a dissolute Generation 
y his Agony 
Deprived him of Sight 
But 


Impatient of looking only 
Where none could look more hopeless of Comfort or 
Entertainment 
Within 
He rashly incurred, for once, the Charge of Inconsistancy, 
* and by a miserable Suicide 
Oct. the 6th, 1753 
Did Justice to himself, to his Country, to Mankind. 


Reader 

When the Lust of Riches 

Shall hereafter Prompt thee to wish their 
Illicit Attainment 
Remember 
This Record of Providence 
And suffer not H...y L......8 

To have lived ame Died Unlamented 


THE RUSSIA COMPANY. 
[To tHe Epiron oF THE “SPrEcTATOR.”] 
Sm,—I think the following statement in regard to the Russia Company 
and its recent developments will interest your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
x 


“The Russia Company, founded in 1553 with Sebastian Cabot as 
Governor, was the first English Joint-Stock Company formed for foreign 
trading and discovery. Under its auspices Sir Hugh Willoughby and 
Richard Chancelor attempted to find the north-cast passage to Cathay, 
when the accident of their vessels being driven by storm into the White 
Sea resulted in the discovery of the port of Archangel—whence Chancelor 
netrated to Moscow. The Company, having received its charter from 
hilip and Mary, was given special privileges in Russia under an ukase 
of Ivan the Terrible. Its trading privileges have been practically in 
abeyance for the past two centuries, at it still remains a corporation of 
merchants especially interested in Russia, and applies its funds for 
charitable purposes such as the maintenance of English chaplains in the 
chief Russian cities. The Anglo-Russian Committee, which was formed 
in 1909, on the occasion of the visit of Members of the Duma to England, 
and which organized in 1912 a visit of British Members of Parliament and 
others to Russia, has devoted itself to the furtherance of Russian studies 
in Britain, and to efforts for a truer understanding between the two 
countries. It was lately decided to merge the two associations, in order 
that those in this country who have a special interest in, or knowledge 
of, Russian matters should be united under the aegis of an historical 
foundation. Accordingly at the Court of the Russia Company, of 
which Mr. D. T. Morgan is the present Governor, held on March 29th, 
a number of new freemen of that Company were elected, including the 
following noblemen and gentlemen: Lord Weardale, Lord Sanderson, 
Lord Peel, Lord Ampthill, the Right Hon. Sir William Mather, the 
Bishop of Wakefield, the Hon. Arthur Stanley, M.P., Lord Hugh 
Cecil, M.P., Mr. John Buchan, Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, Professor 
J. Y. Simpson, D.Sc., the Right Hon. Sir Albert Spicer, M.P., Mr. John 
Walter, Mr. Ian Malcolm, M.P., Mr. C. Hagberg Wright, Lieut.-General 
Sir James Wolfe-Murray, Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, Sir Ronald Ross, 
the Hon. Maurice Baring, and the Right Hon. H. T. Baker, M.P.” 


> 





THE PREMIER’S WINNING CARD. 
{To THE EpiToR or TME “ SrEecTaToR.”’) 
Simr,—Flectere si nequeo Superos, Acheronta movebo (Aen., VII., 312). 
Give poor old Dido her due. She wasn't as bad as that. In all 
her misery she showed no sign of Teutonic tendencies. Moving 
“ Acheron” appears to be the last resort of “All Highests” in 
difficulties. The wife of the then “ All Highest” was at it in the nine 
hundreds B.c. Let her be credited with it. The “ All Highest” is at 
it now. Result, as before, no doubt.—I am, Sir, &c., A Reaper. 
[We apologize to Dido most heartily.—Ep. Speciator.] 





BRITISH GIFT TO RUSSIA. 
{To Taz Epitor oF THE “ Srecrator.”’] 


Str,—The success of the Anglo-Russian Hospital in Petrograd, for 
which an appeal was issued eight months ago, has more than justified the 
hopes of its promoters. It has been accepted by the Russian nation 
as a proof of that warm sympathy between the two peoples which is 
as vital for the future of the world as the alliance between their armed 
forces. The Committee have now been asked to provide: (a) a fleet 
of motor-ambulances; (6) a motor-ambulance with X-ray outfit; (c) a 
mobile ficld hospital, é.e., one which within two hours’ time can move 
not only its patients but all its equipment and personnel. It is the 
unanimous opinion of the Army Commanders and the Russian Red 
Cross that these are the most practical gifts that could be sent. Without 
rapid means of withdrawing the wounded during a battle, casualty 
clearing-stations and mobile hospitals may become dangerously con- 
gested. Hemoval by horse transport over the long distances of the 
Russian field is too slow to be satisfactory. Many distressing cases 
which could well stand a motor journey of five or six hours cannot face 
the two days which a horse-ambulance may require to reach the base. 
The Committee hope to be able to provide at least fifteen motor- 
ambulances, to operate with the Russian Army wherever they are 
needed. A complete X-ray outfit berne on a motor-car is essential, 
and it must carry its own dynamo if a field hospital is to perform its true 
functions. Such a gift would be used by other field hospitals as well 
as the Anglo-Russian. The Committee are happy to report that the 
first response to the appeal for a special fund to supply these most 
urgent requirements came from H.M. the Queen. A generous gift of 
£100 was accompanied by a letter saying that “ Her Majesty fully 
sympathizes with the objects for which the appeal is being made.” 
Will you permit us to announce that subscriptions should be sent to 
the Committee at 32 Victoria Street, 8.W., or to Messrs. Baring Bros., 
8 Bishopsgate, E.C., and cheques should be crossed “ Baring Bros. 
& Co., Ltd.” ?—We are, Sir, &c., 

Cromer, President. 

CuryLesmore, Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Owen Puituirrs, Hon. Treasurer. 

Mvniet Pacer, Hon. Organizing Secretary. 





THE NEW END HOSPITAL, HAMPSTEAD. 
(To THE Epiror or THE “ SrecraTor.”’) 

Sm,—May I through the courtesy of your columns make an appeal 
on behalf of the New End Hospital, Hampstead? Unlike many of 
the other hospitals, New End unfortunately does not enjoy a 
perity and lavish generosity that during this war have been meted out 
to many other institutions, and its needs are rather pressing. My appeal 
to-day is for funds to provide badly wounded patients with some spinal 
and bath chairs so as to enable those who cannot get out unless conveyed 
by these means, to enjoy a little fresh air, now that the spring weather 
is approaching. The hospital has some six hundred and fifty beds and 





Perish Irretrievably 
In Vain.” 


only one spinal and two bath chairs. I am certain if your readers 
knew how these poor fellows long to get out into the air and relieve 
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the monotony of hospital routine they would help us to accomplish our 

object. Subscriptions can be sent to me at the address. below.—I am, 

Sir, &c., Lionrt E. WEstTROPP. 
60 Holland Park, W. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
tvritcr’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” inserlion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
smportance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


DEVANT LE SEPULCRE) 


“Because they have taken away my Lord, andI do not know wheres they have 
laid him.” 


Lz vent murmure dans les buissons 

Du jardin de Joseph d’Arimathie, 

Tl souléve le voile des saintes femmes en oralson 
Et caresse leurs joues maigres, 


“Tis ne sont pas ici, Madeleine, 
**Tls ne sont pas ici, Marie, 

*¢ _Tls seront rois, vous serez reines— 
Tis sont ov les étoiles brillent.” 


Les oiseaux chantent dans les branches 
Du jardin de Joseph d’Arimathie, 

Et leurs longues ailes blanches 
Trainent sur l’herbe fleurie. 


* Retournez-vous donc, Madeleins, 
** Retirez-vous en paix, Marie, 
“Ne vous mettez pas en peine, 
“Tis sont od les étoiles brillent.” 


Le jardinier arrose les fleurs 

Du jardin de Joseph d’Arimathie. 
—Cessez vos plaintes, séchez vos pleurs, 
Ne craignez rien, l'heure est bénio— 


* Ne me touchez pas, Madeleine, 
“Ne vous sauvez pas, Mario, 
“ —Le soleil se léve sur la plaine— 
“Tis sont ot les étoiles brillent.” 
Londres, Pdques 1916. 
(AU Rights Reserved.) 


Emme CamMMazers. 








BOOKS. 
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A FORGOTTEN AMERICAN.* 
Tar industry and patriotism of Professor Wallace, of Wofford College, 
have enabled him to unearth from the records of the eighteenth century 
the material out of which to construct the biography of a South 
Carolinian who played a distinguished and honourable part during 
the Amcrican struggle for independence, but whose posthumous fame 
has been scarcely on a par with his merits. The latest edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica does, indeed, contain a brief notice of the 
life of Henry Laurens, and also of his son John, who served on 
Washington’s Staff, and who met a soldicr’s death on the battlefield. 
But on this side of the Atlantic there are probably few, save those who 
have devoted special attention to American history, who aro familiar 
with his name, whilst even amongst his own countrymen, though his 
memory is still somewhat languidly cherished, his reputation has 
apparently paled before that of others whose services, in the day of 
America’s need, though no greater, were exhibited on a somewhat 
more conspicuous field than his. Henry Laurens, though tenacious 
of his opinions when once they had been formed, and courageous in 
asserting them, was an eminently moderate man. He is described 
by the American historian McCrady as “an English Whig.” He had 
all the traditional Whig dislike for violent and arbitrary proceedings, 
whether on the part of Kings, Ministers, or mobs. “God deliver 
us,” he said, “ from kingly, ministerial, and popular tyranny!” Though 
eventually convinced that complete separation from the Mother Country 
was both “necessary and unavoidable,” he for long clung tenaciously 
to the hope that the bond, though loosened, would not be altogether 
severed, and that a remedy for American grievances might be obtained 
by the adoption of strictly constitutional methods. Even towards 
the close of his career, when his conduct had amply testified to his 
steadfast Republican loyalty, he was thought by many of his countrymen 
to have “a bias towards the British nation and an undue cordiality 
with its leaders.” Such men as these rarely evoke the enthusiasm of 


© The Life of Henry Laurens. By David Duncan Wallace, Ph.D., Prof 
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ee 
their contemporaries, or attract marked attention from their Posterity, 
They may perform excellent service in averting an impending crisis, 
and they may, again, do much to soothe angry passions when it is over. 
but whilst it is at its height they will generally, in public estimation, 
yield the foremost places on the political stage to the extremists on 
either side. 

Henry Laurens, who was born in 1724, came from that sturdy and 
virile Huguenot stock who were driven by the folly and fanaticism 
of Mme. de Maintenon to seek refuge from persecution in foreign lands, 
In 1682, his grandfather, André, migrated first to England, and 
subsequently to South Carolina. He died shortly after his arrival in 
America. The early settlers in America, whether French or English, 
did not commit the error which proved so fatal to the haughty Spaniardg 
who inherited the conquests won by Cortes, Pizarro, and others, They 
recognized the dignity of labour. They did not scorn to work with 
their own hands. They became carpenters, bricklayers, tanners, &p, 
John Laurens, the son of André, albeit he belonged to a good old French 
family which, in heraldic language, would be called armigerous, did 
not disdain to become a saddler. Henry, the son of John, was sent to 
London at the age of twenty with a view to setting up in business 
there, but he was disappointed, and returned to South Carolina jn 
1747 with a feeling of loyalty, but not of love, towards England. Og 
the other hand, he had, his biographer says, developed in the coursg 
of his travels much “ promising material for making a good American.” 
He inherited considerable wealth from his father, who died in 1747, 
and before long became a large dealer in rice, indigo, deer-skins, wine, 
and slaves. Engaging in the “‘ Guinea business,” as tho slave tradg 
was then euphemistically called, was not at that time genorally 
condemned by public opinion. Laurens records, in 1755, that he “ sold 
a great many men at £40 sterling and a few at £290 currency—prices 
that have not been heard of for many a day for Angola slaves.” Never. 
theless, his sclf-accusing Protestant conscience told him that such 
things should not be. After a long struggle between self-interest and 
duty, he chose the better part. At first he contented himself with 
treating his slaves well. He even sneered at the few abolitionists who 
at that time made their voices heard. But at last, in 1763, he finally 
abandoned the trade in slaves and renounced all the profits accruing 
from it :— 

“Tf you knew,” he wrote to a friend, “the whole affair it would 
make your humanity shudder. I have been largely concerned in the 
African trade. I quitted the profits arising from that gainful branch 
principally because of many acts from the masters and others concerned 
towards the wretched negroes from the time of purchasing to that of 
selling them again.” 

Laurens soon took an active part in the stormy politics of South 
Carolina, where the Council, or Upper House, appears to have been in 
a permanent state of war with the Commons. Eventually, he becams 
President of the first American Congress. His proceedings throw a 
curious light both on the character of the man, and on the manners 
and customs of the time. At an early stage of his career he got into 
trouble for “ twisting the nose”’ of an extortionate collector of Customs, 
As President of Congress, he threatened to kick the Secretary, and 
on another occasion he “so far forgot himself as to answer from the 
chair an honourable member from North Carolina by singing aloud 
‘Poor little Penny, poor little Penny; Sing tan-tarra-ra-ra.’” 
Manifestly, Laurens’s excitable French blood, coupled with frequent 
attacks of gout, and possibly stimulated by his early dealings with 
slaves, rendered him somewhat irascible. In 1780, having resigned 
the Presidency of the Congress in consequence of what is known as the 
Deane-Lee controversy, he proceeded to Europe, but the ship in which 
he sailed was captured by an English cruiser. He was taken to London 
and confined in the Tower. During his confinement, the English 
Government, or one of its subordinate agents, had the inconceivabla 
meanness and want of judgment to present him with a bill for £97 10s. 
to pay the warders who had been appointed to guard him. He replied 
with equal wit and dignity: ‘ Attempts, Sir, to tax men without 
their own consent, have involved this kingdom in a bloody seven years’ 
war. I thought she had long since promised to abandon the project.” 
Burke eventually took up his case, and he was exchanged for Cornwallis. 
On his return to America he received no very cordial welcome from 
his countrymen. Whilst confined in the Tower he had petitioned the 
British Government for certain minor privileges to be granted to him 
in words which were held to be unduly obsequious. His conduct was 
attacked in Congress. 

Laurens died in 1792, before the battle between Federalism and 
State rights had been fought and won. Professor Wallace thinks that 
he would have been a “ moderate Federalist,” and this view is probably 
correct. He did, indeed, at times show strong Particularist tendencies. 
An impassioned appeal which he wrote, apparently in 1777, began! 
“O Carolina! [not, it is to be observed, America] 0 my country!” 
On the other hand, his political outlook was sufficiently wide to enabla 
him to grasp the vital importance of unity. He was subjected to sharp 
criticism in his native State because he stood vigorously by the New 
Englanders in the assertion of their rights to the Newfoundland fisheries, 
and even wished to continue the war with England on that account. 
The question was one which did not interest the Southern States. 
Professor Tyler, in his Literary History of the American Revolution 
thus sums up the character of Laurens: ‘Coming at last upon th 
arena of national politics, ho was soon recognized for what he was— 
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a trusty, sagacious, lofty, imperturbable character—a man whom 
Washington could love and lean upon; of whom even the bitterest 
of the loyalists had to think with admiration and forbearance.” It 
may be added that the war cost Henry Laurens forty thousand guineas 
out of his private pocket. 

Professor Wallace dwells at length on the acute dissensions which 
at times divided the counsels of the Americans during their struggle 
for independence ; but to Englishmen the most interesting, and certainly 
the most instructive, portion of his work is that in which a lurid light 
js thrown on the folly of the British Government and the ineptitude 
of its agents. Both combined threw men of the type of Henry Laurens, 
much against their will, into the camp of those who were deemed 
patriots on one side of the Atlantic and rebels on the other. We aro 
accustomed to think that it was mistakes in policy alone which led 
to the American Revolution. The policy of the British Government 
was, indeed, very short-sighted and defective. Apart from those of 
its features which are comparatively well known, there were others 
which afforded abundant ground for legitimate complaint on the part 
of the Americans. Thus, Laurens, who was first estranged from the 
British Government by the proceedings of the Admiralty Court, wrote 
a very temperate memorandum in which he said :— 

“An American thinks it bard he should be obliged to purchase 
almost all the articles he makes use of from Great Britain at an high 
price, and at the same time be prohibited from carrying his own produce 
to the most advantageous market; whereby the British merchant is 
enabled to set his own price, not only on British goods, but also on 
the produce of America. By this means the American pays a much 
greater tax than any person of equal fortune on the other side of the 
Atlantic, exclusive of the sums he is bound to contribute towards the 
support of the provincial government under which he resides.” 
Even, however, a bad policy need not necessarily produce disastrous 
results if only the agents charged with its execution act with honesty, 
judgment, and consideration. The Government of George III. were 
quite unfit to bear the burden of Empire. Experience had not as 
yet taught them the main principles on which an Imperial policy, 
to be successful, must be based. They did not understand that their 
agents should be chosen from the flower of the nation, and that the 
payment of adequate salaries was the best safeguard against 
corruption :— 

“If Great Britain would fix a pack upon the unbroken steed,” Henry 

Laurens wrote in 1769, “ she should at least have employed skilful 
hands to make the first attempt to put it on the timorous creature. 
The wretches employed to carry the grievous laws into cxecution— 
I mean the pilferingy and most grievous parts of them—are justly 
complained of everywhere here, from the Deputy Collector downwards 
to @ man.” 
One South Carolina Judge, Leigh by name, is described as “a greedy, 
coarse, and filthy wretch.” It was the conduct of Leigh, and such as 
Leigh, quite as much as the faults committed by the Norths and 
Townshends at Westminster, which eventually shattered to fragments 
the: noble ideal of combining the whole Anglo-Saxon race into one 
indissoluble community. Some ardent spirits, such as Christopher 
Gadsden and Samuel Adams, strove from the very first to shake off 
the yoke of the Mother Country. They viewed with almost as much 
Cisapproval as George III. himself the tardy repeal of the Stamp 
Act, as they feared that it would lead to reconciliation. But the case 
of genuine loyalists such as Laurens was very different. They 
struggled hard to maintain the English connexion, and when it was 
severed Laurens compared himself to a dutiful son “thrust by the 
hands of violence out of his father’s house.” In February, 1776, he 
wrote: “One more year will enable us to be independent. Ah! that 
word cuts me deep—has caused tears to trickle down my checks.” It 
is pitiful now to read how an Empire was wrecked by sheer inability 
to understand the rudimentary principles of sound Imperialism. The 
only excuse which can be offered for George III. and his advisers is 
that distance and the imperfect means of locomotion and communication 
which then existed rendered it difficult for them to obtain early and 
correct information, or to realize the true nature of the situation with 
which they had to deal. 

Before leaving this work it may be observed that Professor Wallace's 
ardent patriotism has led him to defend American action in cases where 
it is quite indefensible. Thus he justifies, on what appear to be very 
inadequate grounds, the breach of faith committed by the Americans 
in violating the Convention of Saratoga, a proceeding which has been 
strongly condemned by such competent and impartial judges as 

Mr. Lecky and Sir George Trevelyan. This and some cognate subjects 
are, however, matters which concern the gencral history of America 
rather than the biography of Henry Laurens. CroMER. 





THE REMINISCENCES OF AN AMATEUR.* 

Mvsicat criticism in this country has owed much to the amateur. 
The best survey of the progress of musical taste in England between 
1789 and 1830 is to be found in the Reminiscences of the “Old 
Amateur”—Lord Mount-Edgeumbe. In the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, in spite of his limitations, no one exerted a more 
stimulating influence as an educator and advocate than the late Sir 
George Grove—who w as, in the best sense, a great musical amateur. 

* The Reminiscences of a Musical Amateur, and an Essay on Musicel Taste. By 


the Hon. William Maitland Strutt (Born July 20th, 1886; Died March 22ud, 1912). 
ited by his Mother. Londou: Macwillan and Co. (ds. 6d. net.) 





Only eighteen months ago Mr. Sidgwick’s little volume, The Pro- 
menade Ticket, gave us in a fresh and genial form far the best account 
of the results of the recent popularization of orchestral music, as 
illustrated in the views of half-a-dozen typical representatives of 
the younger generation. What lent the book its peculiar interest 
was that it reproduced the impressions of unsophisticated auditors on 
hearing standard works which in newspaper notices are passed over 
with some such phrase as—“ The programme also included Becthoven's 
C minor Symphony.” Mr. Strutt’s attitude is akin to that of the most 
intelligent and intellectual of the contributors to Mr. Sidgwick’s com- 
posite diary, but he enjoyed many special opportunities denied to them— 
two visits (one extending over several months) to Berlin, another to 
Paris, a pilgrimage to Bayreuth and Munich, to say nothing of his 
attendance at Covent Garden Opera, classical chamber concerts, recitals, 
Richter and Symphony concerts. The ficld covered is thus much wider, 
and in discussing composers, conductors, and executants Mr. Strutt 
allowed himself a freedom of a kind which, as Mr. Langford observes 
in his introduction, is usually found only in private letters. This out- 
spokenness is not the least of the charms of the book. ‘The professional 
critics attached to the principal dailies are, even where they are com 
petent, often hampered by restrictions which render the ‘ree expression 
of their views almost impossible. There are a few exceptions, but these 
usually cultivate a deliberate truculence which is no more helpful 
than the flabby opportunism of their colleagues. Mr. Strutt was in the 
fortunate position of being able to say exactly what he felt, but his 
frankness is never ill-conditioned. Interested in and attracted by 
music from his childhood, he was from the outsct indisposed to adopt 
ready-made opinions, and resolved to follow his own bent. At Eton 
he refused to be roped into the choir, and deliberately sang out of tune 
when his voice was being tried. He learned nothing from the Director 
of Music, and was only induced to join the Musical Society by the tactful 
intervention of one of the masters—an accomplished amateur—who 
showed how regular musical studies at school can be supplemented by 
unofficial encouragement. This master could play from a full score, and 
was the first to indoctrinate him with an admiration for Wagner. Ho 
began to attend concerts in 1904, when he wes eighteen, and, as this, 
autobiography, written shortly before his death in 1912, clearly shows, 
though singularly catholic in his tastes, he was always more or less of a 
rebel against traditional and orthodox views. His first experience of 
a Provincial Festival convinced him of the obsolescence of oratorio, and, 
though his judgments of many standard works were revised later on, he 
never swerved from his distaste for the Choral Symphony. He did not 
merely find the choral section boisterous and vulgar, but thought the 
whole work dull. His views are, in general, sane and well grounded, 
with curious aberrations, of which this is perhaps the most amazing. 
Many fervent admirers of Beethoven have shared this opinion of tho 
choral section of the Finale, but to find the Scherzo dull, and to fail 
to appreciate the miraculous beauty of the passage in which the great 
new tune of the Finale is launched on its first flood of orchestral 
harmony argucs a strange perversity of taste, repeated in his 
preference for Strauss’s Don Juan as more truly heroic in spirit 
than the Eroica. But Mr. Strutt was not a thoroughgoing 
anti-Classic; he admired Beethoven tremendously in parts, but 
refused to swallow him wholesale. So, too, with Bach; while, on 

the other hand, for the third of the great “ B’s”—Brahms—his 

admiration approached almost to idolatry. Six months spent at 

Potsdam rendered him familiar with the repertory of the Berlin Opera, 

riveted his allegiance to Wagner (with some reserves), whose Ring he 

pronounces to be the greatest work of art ever created, and convinced 

him of the nullity of most of the nineteenth-century French operatic 

composers—excepting Bizet, of whose Carmen he remarks truly that 

it is a favourite, “not only with musicians and music lovers, but also 

with those who ‘know what they like,’ and even with the frankly 

unmusical.” In those days he revelled in the “ tawdry sentimentality ” 

of La Traviata, in regard to which he afterwards suffered an acute 

reaction; but we cannot gather whether he ever learned to appreciate 

the greater and later Verdi. But he liked the Huguenots and Le Prophéte, 

and gives an amusing account of the opera which Leoncavallo wrote, 

as a commission from the Kaiser, to glorify the early Brandenburgers. 

At one concert he heard a work by Elgar hissed by musical Chauvinists — 

it was just after the Boer War. At another he heard for the first timo 

Brahms’s Third Symphony, “on the whole tho’ finest orchestral work 

ever written”; while his recollection of Liszt's Faust symphony prompts 

him to observe that, though his transcriptions and arrangements aro 

grandiosely vulgar, in his orchestral works and characteristic pianoforte 

compositions Liszt showed a real creative impulse. 


Passing over the account of the cleavage in the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
which led to the formation of the London Symphony Orchestra, and some 
ferocious but not undeserved comments on the fostering of prodigies, we 
may note a visit to Paris, where Mr. Strutt attended the Grand Opéra 
and the Opéra Comique, the Lamouroux and the Colonne Concerts, 
and succumbed to the spell of Charpenticr’s Louise. Here, too, he 
had his first experience of Nikisch, and went to hear Armida, not because 
he expected to enjoy it, but because he felt he “ ought to hear some 
Gluck ”—and was rewarded by enjoying the music as well as the por- 
formance. The Puccini “ boom” at Covent Garden, with Melba in the 
principal réles, left him cold, and he does not hesitate to assert that 
there has probably “ never been a singer who combined so perfect a 
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voice with so complete a lack of musical understanding.” His analysis 
of the popularity of Puccini, due to an effective compromise between 
the hopeless barrenness of most Italian operas and the heaviness of the 
German music drama, is well done. His admiration for Strauss, 
already displayed in a reference to Feuwersnot, was heightened on hearing 
Till Eulenspiegel, and, with the exception of Tod und Verklérung, Don 
Quixote, in which he found the realism ineffective, and the battle section 
of Heldenleben, he is a whole-hearted admirer of that much-discussed 
composer. Ugliness in music is spiritedly defended, as an excellent thing 
in its way—like mustard. The atmosphere of the Philharmonic Concerts, 
the greatness of Richter as a conductor, the strange preferences of that 
“ incomparable idiot ” the British public, and the personality of Safonoff 
furnish him with congenial topics for praise and blame. His visit to 
Bayreuth inspired him with mingled emotions: “the Wagner atmo- 
sphere was so overpowering that I came nearer to anti-Wagnerism at 
3ayreuth than I should have thought it possible.” He was horrified 
by the extreme ugliness of the flower maidens and of the stage setting, 
as designed by Wagner himself; he was disappointed in the orchestra ; 
and is very severe on Siegfried Wagner’s conducting, while giving him 
the greatest credit for the scenic management in the Ring. The per- 
formance of the tetralogy at Munich he found superior at all points 
except in the staging. Early in 1907 he paid a second visit to Berlin, 
and was enraptured by Strauss’s Salome, which he heard five times. He 
also attended a recital given by Eugéne d’ Albert, and, apart from his 
agility, considered his playing “ vilely bad” in all other respects. With 
Mr.Strutt’s later musical impressions we can only deal in summary fashion, 
We may note, however, his confirmation in the belicf that Brahms’s sym- 
phonies surpass all other orchestral works, his condemration of Mme 
Tetrazzini as “an unmitigated nuisance” from a musician's point of 
view, and his unstinted recognition of the pioncer services rendered by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, with a characteristic reservation in regard to 
the engagement of Signor Tamini, on whose voice and method he com- 
ments with refreshing candour. The performance of the Ring in English 
by the Grand Opera Syndicate prompts him to some judicious remarks 
on the finance of opera and the unreasonable demand of the Press in 
expecting “enterprise, first-rate performances, and cheap seats ”— 
p combination impossible without a State or municipal subsidy. As 
for the use of the vernacular, he thinks its importance was and is enor- 
mously overrated. ‘‘ Unless the listener has a fair knowledge of the 
text before entering the opera house, he will understand just as little 
of his own language as of any other; and if he has that knowledge of the 
text, he will be more or less indifferent whether he hears the words 
or not.” Mr. Strutt’s admiration for Rosenthal reaches the high-water 
mark of praise, while his acknowledgment of Sir Henry Wood's services 
as a popularizer of orchestral music is coupled with the severest strictures 
on his interpretation of all music except the most modern. The volume 
is completed with a short and suggestive essay on taste in music, 
starting with the propositions that music is not really a new art as 
most people contend, and that the opinion of each generation is, speaking 
generally, totally worthless. Incidentally he claims for living com- 
posers more inspiration in the invention of themes than that shown 
by Haydn or Mozart, and maintains that the setting and treatment 
of themes are worth almost as much, though in a different way, as melodic 
invention. As regards criticism, he enlarges on the honesty of the 
uneducated amateur, but is of opinion that, on the whole, executant 
musicians are the best judges. If we have contented ourselves in 
the main with reproducing Mr. Strutt’s views without comment or 
criticism, such reserve is imposed by the circumstances in which the 
book has been published. Enough, we hope, has been said to show 
that to the grief of his family and friends at his untimely death must 
be added the regret of all music lovers that he was not spared to con- 
tinue his contributions to musical criticism. But as they stand these 
reminiscences of a young amateur form a most valuable and interesting 
counterpart to those of the “Old Amateur” published some eighty 
years ago. 





THE NEW LETTERS OF GRAY AND WALPOLE.® 


*“ Ficldward some remnants of their lore 
Went with me, as the rhymes of Gray 
Annealed the heart of Wolfe for war, 
When drifting on his starlit way.” 


Tart are few poems better worth turning to again in these times 
than Gray’s old, thrice familiar “‘ Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard,” which, as a later Eton poet here reminds us, the captor of 
Quebee recited to his Staff as he floated along the river, making his 
last observations, on the night before his victory and his death. 
tightly did the 7'imes include the piece in its Broadshects. Rightly 
might it include also hereafter a letter or two by Gray or his friend 
Walpole. For they were written in days like ours of war on land and 
sea, and they have a perennial charm. The writers, moreover, pro- 
duce their effect in brief compass and few words, with the lightest of 
touches, and with an admirable art of concealing their art. How did 
they acquire this knack ? 

There are three characteristics which generally, though not of course 


“* The Correspondence of Gray, Walpole, West, and Ashton, 1734-1771 (including 
more than one hundred Letters now first published). With Introduction, Notes, and 
a - Aaa Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt, 2 vols, Oxford: at the Clarep“pa Press. 

21s. net. 
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always, accompany the manifestation of genius—the first that it beging 
very young; the second that it is prolific; the third that it scldom 
develops alone, but rather under the stimulus of corgpanionship and 
rivalry. Of these, the second is the least certain to be present. Gray 
is remarkable, as every one knows, as affording an example of itg 
absence. His genius is undoubted, but his output is exiguous. Hig 
poetical works, as he said himself, are so slender that they might be 
thought the creation of some tiny insect. No poet, Dickens said, goes 
down the centuries with so thin a volume under his arm. If his letters 
be added to the volume, it still remains one of modest size. It was in 
another side of his nature that the second characteristic of genius 
appears, in his gift for acquisition. His learning was immense, The 
genius of Walpole, on the other hand—that he had a genius for letter. 
writing no one will deny—was most prolific. The collection of his letterg 
gathered together with such loving industry and edited with such 
devoted care and skill by the late Mrs. Toynbee contains over throg 
thousand, Their bulk enhances the impression which they make, 
Walpole no doubt lived a long life, but if these were all he wrote 
they would constitute an average of one careful composition produced 
every week for sixty years. And they are not all. Some have no doubt 
been lost for ever, others still keep on turning up. 


These volumes are partly the result of a remarkable “ find.” They 
are an instance of what Walpole called “serendipity.” What is the 
meaning of this mystic word, truly like the ducdamé of a conjurer? It ig 
defined, on Walpole’s own showing, as a “happy gift of finding one 
thing when looking for another.” It is a gift which Dr. Toynbeo eithor 
possessed naturally or has acquired by much contact with Walpole, 
He is always hunting for more letters or remains of Walpole. He hag 
unearthed some, but he has found a larger number of Gray’s, and also 
some written by his youthful friends West and Ashton. For Gray 
and Walpole alike display the other two characteristics of genius, 
They began young, and they were members of a youthful colerie, the 
famous “ Quadruple Alliance,” as they called themselves in days which, 
like our own, were full of fighting, of treaties and combinations, 
These four Eton schoolboys becamo four undergraduates, three 
at Cambridge and one at Oxford. There, as tho phrase was, they 
“commenced” at once, poets and writers, in Latin and Greek, 
English, French, and Italian. They translated and imitated the 
classics. They concocted epigrams and penned original poems. Above 
all, they wrote to each other, and interchanged their ideas, theis 
effusions, their gossip, and their satire. Walpole was the son of a power. 
ful Prime Minister, an arch-jobber, when jobbery was really magnificent, 
and when a Prime Minister could give his son, on his coming of ago, 
-successive sinecures in the Civil Service bringing in over £1,000 a year, 
Gray’s parents were very different. His father was a ‘‘ money scrivener™ 
or broker, and his mother a milliner whose brother was a master at 
Eton. West was the son of an Irish Chancellor; Ashton of a school- 
master at Lancaster. Etonian and English society were then mixed 
very much as they are now. Some account of their youthful alliance 
and its course was given to the world five-and-twenty years ago by the 
late Mr. D. C. Tovey in a pleasant little volume entitled Gray and his 
Friends. Dr. Toynbee’s presentation, thanks partly to his lucky but 
well-deserved discovery, partly to his rare industry and knowledge, 
is far more complete. 


These two volumes are excellently arranged and artistically turned 
out by the Oxford Press. They give us portraits of the writers. Here 
may be secn the slight, diminutive figure of Gray as portrayed in his 
youth by Richardson, and his appearance in later life in the portrait 
by Wilson, belonging to Mr. John Murray (pronounced by Walpole 
“ very like”), in which what Walpole calls the “ dignity of his character” 
mingled with his humour, and also his folgorante sguardo, his “ lightning 
look,”’ are to some extent preserved; here, too, we see the modish elegance 
and quizzical air of Walpole himself as displayed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and the heavy, selfish, disappointed pomposity of Ashton rendered by 
the same master-hand. There are also interesting facsimiles of letters 
by Gray, Walpole, and West. But the attraction of the volumes docs 
not depend on these externals alone. The special charm of this new 
edition is that it gives the text of the letters more exactly and completely 
than it has ever been given before, and it explains and elucidates them 
more fully. These boyish epistles aro handled as what they hava 
become, the juvenilia of classic writers, wearing the indefinable bloom, 
and if some too of the immaturity, of youth, yet this is surprisingly 
little. “Gray and West,” wrote Walpole long after, “had abilitics 
marvellously premature”; and again, “Gray came perfect out of 
the egg-shell and wrote as well at eighteen as ever he did, nay, letters 
better, for his natural humour was in its bloom, and not wrinkled by low 
spirits, dissatisfaction, or the character he had assumed.” And of course 
this edition docs far more than that. It adds what for tho “ frugal” 
Gray is a large percentage of new matter. It gives to tho reader no 
less than eighty-nine new letters by Gray, with fifteen more now first 
printed in full. They were discovered in tho possession of Sir Francis 
Waller, of Woodcote, Warwick, who fell, as Dr. Toynbeo in & 
touching dedication records, in France in the early days of the present 
war, not far from the very fields, and upon the very day, on which 
four hundred and ninety-nine years before his ancestor at Agincourt 
had taken the Duke of Orleans prisoner, a coincidence which would 
have greatly delighted Gray. The bulk of them aro early letters. 
They were specially preserved by Walpole himself, and with them was 
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found a note in his handwriting which Dr. Toynbee, with happy 
judgment, reproduces in facsimile :— 

“These first Letters from Mr. Gray to Mr. Walpole were written,” 
he says, “ When they were both Lads just removed from School to the 
University when they and Mr. Ashton had assumed feigned names and 
assigned others to their particular acquaintance that they might corre- 
nd with the greater freedom. This puerility, excusable at their 
ages of eightcen and seventeen, would have been ridiculous at a riper 

and they soon laid it aside. . . . Mr. W. was so partial to those 
early blossoms of his friend’s Wit, genius & humour, that he ed [sic] not 
determine to destroy = as they are too trifling for the public 
eye he begs his executor to burn them after reading or at least after 
paving transcribed such as woud [sic] be no reflection on the taste & 
good sense of the Writer.” 
The letters contain, further, some new verse, Latin and English, by 
the hands both of Gray and West, notably, what is now Gray’s earliest 
extant original poem, an epistle in verse addivssed to Walpole from 
Cambridge, and sixteen lines of translation from Statius. Tho effect of 
letters and poems alike is not so much to add to what we knew before 
as to rectify and enhance its significance. In particular, as Dr. Toynbee 
well says, the early letters are “a revelation of Gray’s strongly 
affectionate nature.” The friendship between him and Walpole appears 
as one of the famous University friendships, like that of Milton and 
King, of Cowley and Harvey, of Tennyson and Arthur Hallam. “ Dear 
dimidium animae meae,” Gray begins to Walpole in the Horatian phrase 
echoed by Jn Memoriam :— 

“I the divided half of such 
A friendship as had master’d time.” 

It was in either case no mere phrase. 

One of the very best sections of Dr. Toynbee’s admirable introduction 
fe that on the quarrel between Gray and Walpole and its reconciliation. 
It might have been feared that these new letters would disclose 
seeds of difference between the friends. Exactly the contrary is the 
truth. West, the Favonius or Zephyrus so deeply loved by Gray’s 
“affectionate nature,” was removed by premature death. But 
“Celadon” and “ Orosmades,”” Walpole and Gray, after a brief inter- 
lude of amantium irae, found their amoris integratio, a renewal and re- 
cementing of that complete attachment which lasted to their death. 
Only “ Almanzor,” Ashton, proved unworthy. He alone of tho four 
had no genius, but only a certain cleverness and industry, and he 
seems to have been distinctly parasitic. He courted Walpole until, as 
the latter writes, “‘ my father was dead” and “could make no more 
bishops.’ Then he went over to the encmy. It is very significant 
that at the last moment, as these volumes were going to press, new 
evidence appeared against him. A poor and laboured Latin epitaph 
upon him in a fulsome, laudatory, lapidary style turns out to be not, 
as was supposed, from the pen of Gray, but from that of Ashton 
himself. 

Absolute accuracy is difficult of attainment, especially in an editio 
princeps. None of Gray’s previous editors has attained it. Mason 
had no conception of it, and did not observe even common fidelity. 
Mitford’s standard was far higher, but not quite scientific; nor was 
Mr. Gosse, who wrote a most readable and graceful Life of Gray, very 
laborious as an editor. Tovey, a severe critic of Gosse, did much more, 
but made, as appears in these pages, his own errors and slips. Dr. 


Toynbee has laid all lovers of Gray and Walpole under deep obligation. 
These two handsome volumes are, so far as they go, as definitive as 
they are delightful, a most attractive instalment of such a presentation 
as would have pleased even the fastidious poet himself, in which he 
would have loved to read again tho letters of his friends, and perhaps, 
despite his horror of appearing in print, even his own. 








BISHOP JOHN WORDSWORTH.* 

Jonxn Worpswortu was the son and grandson of men of high distinction 
in their University. His grandfather was Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. His father was a Fellow of the same College, Senior Classic, 
and first Chancellor’s Medallist. He was the first to decipher the graffiti 
of Pompeii and to determine the site of Dodona, and, unfortunately 
for himself, he turned away from pure scholarship and became Head- 
Master of Harrow. ‘The love of scholarship was inherited by his son, 
but he also owed something to the family of his grandmother, a sister 
of Charles Lloyd, the friend of Charles Lamb. John Wordsworth 
describes the Lloyds as having “a good deal of business shrewdness 
and capacity, tempered by a taste for poetry and a strong sense of 
religion,” The first of these characteristics was not developed in the 
grandson till middle life, but it was then strongly marked. In his own 
opinion, a certain facility for verse-writing which he also possessed 
tame “ far more from the Lloyds than the Wordsworths.” Dr, Watson 
adds that “those nearest to the Bishop of Salisbury hold that many 
of his characteristics were those of a Frere rather than of a Wordsworth ” 
—his mother being a niece of John Hookham Frere and a cousin of Sir 
Bartle Frere. In the first instance it seemed as if John Wordsworth 
had nothing before him but what he once described as “ the frozen 
monotony of a tyrannical life which some schoolmasters lead.” Though 
he had done so well at Winchester as to be elected to New College in 
his seventeenth year, he took only a Second Class in Greats, and he stood 
unsuccessfully for four fellowships. But in 1867, while working at 


* Life of Bishop John Wordsworth. By FE. W. Watson, D D., Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford. London: Longmans and 
(12s, Gd, net.) 





Wellington under Benson, he heard on a Saturday that there was a 
vacancy at Brasenose College, and that the examiners were “ looking 
for an exact scholar, like Wordsworth.” The examination was to begin 
on the following Monday, but there was just time for him to send in his 
name, and on the following Friday he was elected. 

Eighteen years of happy and useful work followed. He took Orders 
in the same year without, says Dr. Watson, ever having been troubled 
by speculative doubts, or passing then, or afterwards, through any 
“ crisis of fecling.” He was at once appointed to a tutorship, to which 
was added three years later a special lectureship for members of the 
College who might be reading for the newly created Honours School of 
Theology. He devoted himself in the first instance to early Latin 
literature and the inscriptions, a study which bore fruit some years later 
in his Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin—still the best introduction 
in English to the subject. The preparation of a written exposition 
suited Wordsworth better than lecturing. But for the most part his 
listeners ‘‘ wanted to learn as much as would be useful in the schools, and 
to learn it in a form that might be reproduced in examination. These 
found his lectures unpractical.” On the other hand, the present Warden 
of Keble speaks of being awed and impressed by his “ combination of 
knowledge with a kind of tentative humility which was feeling its way 
in and out of the very corners, and which was willing to listen to any 
suggestion from a pupil.” The only rival to scholarship which appealed 
to Wordsworth was theology. His first efforts in this direction were 
given to the maintenance of religious tests. Tho University, and still 
more the College, were Christian institutions “ pledged to inculcate a 
specific form of Christian belief.” Though the attempt to retain legal 
‘sanction for the old system failed, Wordsworth, with great encourage- 
ment from Benson and Westcott, did his best to give religious teaching 
a place in his own College. He also took an active share in the protest 
against the prosecutions under the Public Worship Regulation Act. 
The idea of James Mozley’s graduate Divinity Class was started at a 
dinner in his rooms, and after the breakdown in Mozley’s health he took 
over what was possible of the Regius Professor's work. In 1883 he 
was elected to the Professorship of Scripture Interpretation, which 
carried with it a fellowship at Oriel and a canonry at Rochester. 
In the former the present Provost says that he threw himself 
whole-heartedly into the life of the College in all its aspects and left 
a lasting memory behind. 

The best evidence of his devotion to Oxford is his refusal to give uy 
his work there for a benefice at a time when his marriage depended ox 
it. Happily the trial was not a long one. He became engaged t« 
Susan Coxe—whom Dr. Watson justly describes as “ pre-eminent at 
Oxford” (as afterwards at Salisbury) “ for gifts and charm ”—in May, 
1869, and by the December of the following year “ the two fathers agreed 
to make up the amount of the fellowship that would be forfeited,” and 
the marriage took place. Space does not allow us to follow him through 
his twenty-five years’ episcopate. He had very high conceptions of 
his office, and a certain angularity of character combined with a strong 
sense of duty often brought him into conflict with some of his clergy 
who held opposite opinions with equal sincerity. But his high con- 
scientiousness and his natural kindliness secured the respect, and even 
the affection, of those who differed most from him. We must not closo 
without a word on a part of his work by which he will eventually bo 
best remembered, the preparation of the first critical edition of the 
Vulgate New Testament. Dr. Watson has wisely entrusted the chapter 
which deals with this subject to Dr. H. J. White, who was Wordsworth’s 
constant associate in theenterprise. The Bishop had promised to write 
the Latin preface to the Editio Minor, which appeared in 1911, and 
would have done so but for his death after only a day or two’s illness. 





IN SLUMS AND SOCIETY.* 
Canon AppErtey has hardly, till now, accustomed us to his ecclesiastical 
title, but after the appearance of In Slums and Society there can be no 
further difficulty on this head. He has given us an autobiography 
which is a string of amusing stories intermixed with shrewd observations 
on things ecclesiastical, dramatic, political, and literary. But the 
ecclesiastical chapter is as long as the three others put together, and 
an ecclesiastical flavour runs through the whole book. At the beginning 
of his career, however, the stage made a strong appeal tohim. His 
godfather was Dean Leigh, of Hereford, who had been one of the founders 
of the Cambridge A.D.C., and he and his brother, Sir Chandos Leigh, 
“were very much to the front at Hams every Christmas (long beforo I 
was born) in organizing our plays.” On these boards nearly all tho 
famous amateurs of the end of the nineteenth century appeared, and 
with “ta mind bent on the stage,” James Adderley went up to Oxford. 
There he helped to found the Philothespian Society, and acted in a half- 
clandestine fashion until the day came when he had to explain to 
Jowett, then nowly Vice-Chancellor, why tho So iety wanted to act 
Money at the Holywell Rooms. Jowett “ got really interested, and 
suggested Shakespeare,” and, as Adderley was wise enough to give an 
eager assent, he left the room with leave to the Philothespians todo what 
they liked, “* provided we gave the female parts to women and confined 
> On his later theatrical triumphs Canon 


ourselves to Shakespeare.’ 
About the fortunes of his first novel 


Adderley keeps a modest silence. 
—his publishers will insist on calling novels what the author maintains 
“ein Slums and Society. By James Adderley, Hon. Canon of Birmingham, 
London: J. Fisher Unwin, j6s.j 
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are, and are meant to be, tracts—he is more communicative. Stephen 
Remarz was refused by at least twenty publishers, but it ran to twelve 
editions, and it has been reprinted in America at prices ranging 
from 3s. 6d. to 1d. Clerical opinion, so far as it is recorded, was divided- 
“ Of two celebrated parsons to whom it was shown before publication’ 
one said ‘it would bite,’ and the other, sarcastically, ‘A mere squib.’ ” 
But perhaps the high-water mark of popular success was reached when, 
in a magazine competition in which the competitors were to describe the 
married life of their two favourite characters in fiction, the prize was 
won by somebody who married Stephen Remarx to Cecilia de Noel. 
The C.0.S. took the book “ horribly seriously ” and lectured the author 
on his “loose view of economics.” But Canon Adderley remarks: 
“The C.0.S. never had a sense of humour.” Tho ecclesiastical 
chapter is quite as good reading as the others. Indeed, the number 
of important ecclesiastics whom Canon Adderley has known, and 
the number of good stories he has to tell about them, make it 
even more so. He has some claim to being the remote cause 
of the elevation of the Archbishop of York to his present position. At 
least, it was a letter of the Canon’s asking him, while still a Presbyterian, 
to give some addresses at a mission hall that “ eventually caused him 
. (I do not say it was the only cause) to join the Church of England.” 
He was intimate with Bishop King, of Lincoln, whom he got to know 
“ by singing comic songs to him after church.” His affection for Canon 
Scott Holland, whom he understands very much better than some 
graver people, is unbounded, and he quotes with evident satisfaction 
the question put by him to some one who had spoken of Canon 
Adderley as a rolling-stone that gathers no moss. “ Is there any reason 
why a stono showd gather moss?” We cannot close better than by 
quoting the writer's description of his own biography as here given. 
Like the Prayer Book “in a certain Ritualistic Church—it appears at 
intervals only, to be immediately suppressed.”” We have mostly 
dealt with the humorous side of Canon Adderley’s recollections. But 
there is a serious side too, especially in the chapter on his Socialist 
opinions and experience, which is well worth reading by those who like 
to make acquaintance with other views than their own. 





FICTION. 


A CATHEDRAL SINGER.* 
Wr owe so much to Mr. James Lane Allen for his Kentucky studies, 
and for the idealism and poctical insight of his work in general, that it is 
an ungrateful task to find fault with his latest novel. It may well 
be that in these times so delicate and fastidious a talent as his exercises 
a less potent appeal; but whatever the cause, it seems to us that A 
Cathedral Singer illustrates the defects rather than the excellences 
of his qualities, and by its constant and almost gratuitous plucking at 
our heart-strings plays into the hands of the Philistines. The present 
writer remembers from the days of his boyhood an old verse which 
ran :— 

“T sits with my feet in a brook, 
If any one asks me for why, 
I hits him a crack with my crook— 

‘Sentiment kills me,’ says I.” 
We do not say that such an attitude is always to be commended, but 
it is one for which some excuse and explanation is to be found in the 
pages of Mr. Allen’s story. The scene is laid in the outskirts of an 
American city, where a great Cathedral is in process of completion on a 
rocky eminence. In the neighbourhood a noble woman with her only 
son, a boy of ten years old, lives in a garret, and to earn money for the 
boy’s education offers herself as a model at an art school. As to the 
mystery and tragedy of her past we are only vouchsafed the vaguest 
hints. We gather that she was a Southerner, born during the war of 
North and South, but the rest is silence, except that by reading between 
the lines we infer that her marriage was unhappy, and that she had endured 
great sufferings and privations. The Director of the art school, however, 
was not only a famous teacher but something of a clairvoyant. He 
read her history in her face and bearing, welcomed her with chi valrous 
consideration, and before installing her in the model’s chair delivered a 
lecture to his girl pupils on the privilege of being allowed to portray 
a type of perfect motherhood. Meanwhile the boy, who employed his 
time in selling newspapers and had a wonderful voice, was overheard 
singing on the hillside by the choirmaster of the Cathedral and accepted 
as a member of the choir. Thus the clouds which had gathered round 
Rachel Truesdale seemed on the point of being dispelled by radiant 
sunshine. But before the boy had actually begun to attend the choir 
school he is run over by a motor-car, terribly mangled, and dies in 
hospital of his injuries. Rachel, overwhelmed for the moment by her 
sorrow, resumes her duties at the art school, and finds consolation in 
attending the services of the Cathedral and in a mystical communion 
with the spirit of her child. 

This is only a bald outline of the story, and conveys no impression 
of the literary graces by which it is adorned. But no amount of 
eloquence and charm can compensate for what we hold to be its 
cardinal weaknesses. It is impossible to feel a full sympathy for 
a sorely tried heroine when you are denied the details of her ordeal; 
and, on the other hand, it is impossible to recognize the inevitableness 
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of a tragedy which is vaguely outlined and artificially renewed. Tosom 
elderly people it will reawaken memories of a type of mid- Victorian 
romance which centred in the figure of a consumptive choirbo 
This, however, is only a superficial resemblance, for though the sind: 
sphere of A Cathedral Singer may be too rarefied for the plain person 
the eloquence and distinction of Mr. Allen's style place his story in 
a higher category as a work of art. He is happiest, perhaps, in 
description, and the process by which even a modern Cathedral acquires 
an aura of its own and radiates a spiritualizing influence on modern 
surroundings is finely indicated. But the story is wanting in humour 
and relief, the atmosphere of the art school is oppressively exalié 
and the addresses of the Director, though impressive as ethical essays, 
are hard to reconcile with the statement that he had once been a 
headlong art student. 





The Bent Twig. By Dorothy Canfield. (Constable and Co. 6s.) 
We cannot praise too highly the careful and ingenious energy which 
Miss Canficld brings to her writing. This novel is exceedingly long, yet 
every paragraph is honestly dealt with, every chapter nicely balanced ; 
and some of the characters are admirably drawn, especially Professor 
and Mrs. Marshall, who are worth a great deal more, both intellectually 
and emotionally, than their children. But there are faults in tha 
story. There is no clear thread in it to guide us, and, unless wo 
remind ourselves incessantly that it is the story of the development 
of one Sylvia Marshall, we lose ourselves and it in a tangle of 
unimportant little episodes. And Sylvia herself is not interesting 
enough, is not, indeed, haif so interesting as her sister Judith: she is an 
unaggressive and quite ordinary gir! who in sexual matters is foolish 
without being altogether ignorant; and wo scarcely care enough 
about her adolescence to wish to study it through four hundred and 
seventy closely printed pages. 

READABLE Novets.—The Devil Doctor. By Sax Rohmer. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Further adventures in which the mysterious Dr, Fu. 
Manchu is the villain of the piece. The Web of Friulein. By Katha- 
rine Tynan. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Not a spy story, but a 
description of the sufferings of a family in Kensington in the “ seventies” 
and “eighties”” under the domination of a German Friulein— 
As It Chanced. By H. B. Marriott Watson. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
Consiats of stories of which half are concerned with the author's favourite 
highwayman, while the other half are modern. Back to the World. 
By Mary Wall. (Chapman and Hall. 6s8.)—The reflections of a 
woman who returns to life after over twenty years in an asylum, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column des not necessarily pracluis sudsezuen’ revis.s.] 


The Second Report of the War Victims’ Relief Committee of the Society 
of Friends (Spottiswoode and Co.) is a reminder that many Quakers, 
including those whose consciences unfortunately forbid them to fight 
even in a just cause, have been stirred by the sufferings of our invaded 
Allies to devoted labour upon the battlegrounds of the war. In Belgium 
and France and among the Belgian refugees in Holland they have saved 
the lives of many destitute persons and of infants born under the evil 
star of war. They have also encouraged and supplied means of ro- 
starting agriculture and other arts of peace in devastated districts, 
This Report shows how thcir labours and some £50,000 of their money 
have been expended. The Ackworth Old Scholars Association, Annual 
Report, 1915, is mainly of domestic interest, but it is distinguished by 
the admirable speech of the President, W. Trevelyan Thomson, at the 
annual gathering of past members of this well-known Quaker school. 
In a reasoned appeal to the teaching of the past leaders of the Society, 
from George Fox to John Bright, he shows that peace at any price was 
not an essential doctrine of these lovers of peace. After recounting 
the origins of the war and our obligations to Belgium, he says: “In 
the olden days a Quaker’s word was his bond. The breaking of 
pledge is surely as fundamentally opposed to tho spirit of Quakerism 
as is the taking up of arms in defence of a weaker nation ” ; and he 
rejoices that “ over 150 old Ackworth scholars have felt it their duty 
to choose the lesser rather than the greater of these two evils and have 


” 


volunteered for active service at the front. 


The Tropics. By C. R. Enock. (Grant Richards. 16s. net.)—Mr. 
Enock does not tell us here how many tropical countries he has visited 
himself, but wo know from former writings that he has first-hand 
knowledge, at any rate, of South America, and he goes to good authori- 
ties, such as The Oxford Survey of the British Empire, when he is obliged 
to seck information from outside. His book is a gazetteer of all coun- 
tries and islands that lie between the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. 
As such it contains a vast amount of interesting information, though 
obviously it cannot go very deeply into the history or conditions of 
any of the lands or peoples. The rather wordy style, with a profusion 
of epithets that are not always very discriminating or enlightening (for 
instance, most islands are “ sea-girt”), does not lessen the necessary 
impression of superficiality. The photographs, reproduced from various 
sources, are certainly a pleasant addition to the letterpress. At the 
beginning and end are chapters in which the author hints at rathes 
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than develops a scheme of “constructive geography.” He rightly 
hates the short-sighted and cruel exploitation of natives, of which the 

and Putumayo offer pre-eminent examples, and he is distressed 
by the power of Lancashire and Germany to oust native industries 
by cheap manufactures. He would like to undo much of the work of 
Free Trade and the specialization of industry in favour of self-supporting 
communities. But as he still wants the tropics to send to colder regions 
their superfluity of products, chiefly cotton and food, he seems to us 
to be bound to accept principles of exchange that are best developed 
by the greatest freedom of the world’s trade. 





The How and Why of the Hay Box. By Annie Hawkins.—Poultry 
without Capital. By the Hon. Mrs. Lionel Guest. (The Central 
Committee for National Patriotic Organizations. Id. each.)—The 
hay box is fast becoming a fashionable topic of conversation in domestic 
ecomomy circles, and Miss Hawkins’s practical little pamphlet is very 
timely. It states exactly what a hay box can do. It will cook “all 
foods that need boiling or stewing, such as soup, meat, pouliry, fish, 
grains of all kinds, fresh and dried fruits, peas, beans, lentils, and 
vegetables.” We are further told that “a hot-water can, with boiling 
water put in at 10 o'clock at night, will be found hot enough for shaving 
at 7a.m. Baby's food can be kept hot during the night in the same 
way, and the soldier lads could often have hot meals in the trenches by 
the use of the same methods.” The initial cost of a hay box is absurdly 
smal!, for it can be made out of a Tate sugar-box, old newspapers, and 
somehay. The secret of success, of course, lies in the right manipulation 
of these materials, as to which Miss Hawkins gives full directions. —— 
In the second pamphlet under notice Mrs. Guest claims that ‘‘ every one 
who is keeping hens on a profitable basis is doing a national service,” 
and she gives practical information as to how this can be done, Her 
booklet is more particularly addressed to those people who wish to 
take up poultry-rearing as “a supplementary industry capable of good 
returns,””. which, she says, “‘ is within the means of all who have a small 
garden or a suitable back-yard.” Mrs. Guest in her preface states that 
“the Board of Agriculture has developed a scheme for distributing 
pure sittings of eggs for cottagers and small holders, whose assessment 
does not exceed £50, at the fixed rate of 2s. per doz. from the Ist Decem- 
ber to the 30th April.” Her pamphlet gives particulars of this scheme, 
and also of a scheme of the Agricultural Organization Socicty for the 
co-operative distribution of eggs. 


Private 7664. By Edward Smith. (R.T.S. 6d. net.)—Private 
Joseph Cox of the Worcesters, killed in action in October, 1914, belonged 
to that gallant band of men who, faced with the temptations that beset 
men in the Army, yet have the strength to resist them and lead a sober 
and self-respecting life. Such men, we are proud to know, are to be 
found in ever-increasing numbers in the New Army; but in 1902, when 
Private Cox turned from his old way of life, it was more difficult for men 
to have the courage of their convictions. Mr. Smith, who knew Cox and 
corresponded with him, gives a selection of his letters which are an 
inspiring record of his own triumphant fight with the evil around him 
and his efforts to help others. 
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Andrews (1. C.), Fundamentals of Military Service, cr Svo..Lippincott) net 6/0 
Bonner (G.), The Black Eagle Mystery, cr 8vo .......... ...(Appleton) 6/0 
Book of Italy (The), roy 8VO.. ........seeeees .(Unwin) net 7/6 
Sox (G. H.), The Virgin Birth of Jesus, cr 8vo.. ...(Pitman) net 5/0 
Bradford (E. E.), Lays of Love and Life, er 8vo .. .(Routledge) net 4/6 
Brookshire (E. V.), The Law of Human Life, 8vo .......... (Putnam) net 10/6 
Cases on Company Law, Troy BVO.........eeeeeeeeeee Sweet & Maxwell) net 17/6 
Diver (Maud), Desmond’s Daughter, cr 8vO..............++- (Blackwood) net 5/0 
Dudeney (F. M.), The Exporter’s Handbook and Glossary, 8vo..(Pitman) net 6/0 
Eastwood (R. A.), A Brief Introduction to Austin’s Theory of Positive Law 

er, GF G00. cssccchascesennsseasves (Sweet & Maxwell) net 8/6 
Gosse (E.), Inter Arma: being Essays Written in Time of War (Heinemann) net 6/0 
Gould (B. A.), The Greater Tragedy, and other Things, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 6/0 
L orn (H.), The Great Maze and The Heart of Youth: a Poem and a 

ED coc netesrnkent10eb6edetbebeesebeneseesenen (Macmillan) net 65/6 
Harris (F. 8.) and Stewart (G.), The Principles of Agronomy (Macmillan) net 6/0 
CES, OF MOD. 06a sccnvanncnesuseh-osceennennacay (Jack) net 3/6 
Kelth (A. B.), Imperial Unity and the Dominions, 8vo...... (H. Milford) net 12/6 
law (N. N.), Promotion of Learning in India, during Muhammadan Rule, 4to 

Longmans) net 14/0 
Leading Cases on Public Corporations, roy 8vo....(Sweet & Maxwell) net 17/6 
Liddell (Mrs. E.), A Shepherd of the Sheep: the Life-Story of an English 

Parish-Priest told by his Wife, cr 8VO.............-0005 (Longmans) net 2/6 
Magill (E. M.), Notes on Galvanism and Faradism, cr 8vo..(H. K. Lewis) net 4/6 
Miller (G. A.), Historical Introduction to Mathematical Literature, cr 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 7/0 
Moore (L.), The Wiser Folly, cr SVO.......cccccccccccccscccescess (Putnam) 6/0 
Newsome (Edith), Home Nursing, cr 8vo...........- (Scientific Press) net 2/6 
Gur Place in Christendom: Lectures delivered at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 

SP seprcceenkavitndendendeeatusuphacdsaneneseuess (Longmans) net 8/6 
Patterson (J. H.), With the Zionists in Gallipoli, cr 8vo....(liutchinson) net 6/0 
Pearl (R.) and others, Diseases of Poultry, cr 8vo........ (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Pictures of the English Liturgy : Vol. II., Low Mass (Soc. 83. Peter & Paul) net 6/0 
Rogers (T. B.), Veterinary Handbook and Visiting List, cr 8vo (Lippincott) net 6/0 
Ropes (J. H.), A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle of St. 

0 Pca arta e oie (T. & T. Clark) net 9/0 
Ruck (Berta), Miss Million’s Maid, cr 8VO.............+++.00+ (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Scroggie (W. G.), Method in Prayer, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Sims (G. R.), Anna of the Underworld, cr 8vo............ (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Stephens (Kate), The Mastering of Mexico, er 8vo. ...-(Maemillan) net 6/6 
8 t (Frances R.), Mary Rose of Mifflin, cr 8vo............-- (Appleton) 6/0 
Swift (J.), The Conduct of the Allies, cr 8vo.......... .(H. Milford) net 2/6 
ae Lady), The Half of His Kingdom, cr 8vo.............. (Cassell) 6/0 
Trydell (W. F.), Tactical Notes for Scheme Problems or Outdoor Exercises, 8vo 

W. Clowes) net 5/0 
Tuckey (C. 0.) and Nayler (W. A.), Statics: a First Course, er 8vo (H. Milford) 3/6 
Walsh (J. H.), Cam Clarke, cr 8VO.........ceccecseeceeees (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Weld (L. D. 4i., The Marketing of Farm Products, cr 8vo..(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Woods (Mary A.), Studies in Shakespeare, cr 8vo....(Truslove & Hanson) uet 3/6 
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iF | DENT’S WATCHES ANDGLOCKS 

BY SPECIAL | we -_ © Gold ~~ Franco- 

3 xh! ion, only Grand Prize awarded 

APPOINTMENT — to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 

TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 

| Astronomical Megulators, Chronographs, and 
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SU NEW CATALOGUE f 
ree on application. 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd. 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 
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POCKET 
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sampies post free 
gentlemen and children 


For ladies, 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HCLBSORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£94,000,000. 
_ CLAIMS PAID ..................... £126,000,000. 
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TO LET OR FOR SALE. 
OUTHBOURNE, between BOURNEMOUTH and CHRIST- 
CHURCH (land and sea views).—LET or SOLD, UNFURNISHED HOUSE. 
22 acres; 13 bed, 4 sitting-rooms, baths, lavatories, music-room, 40 oy 20ft. Matin 
drainage. Company's gas, water. Trams. Near church. Suitable for school.— 
Rev. L. R. WHIGHAM, Margreig, Farnham, Surrey. 





“APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
BEPFORD | COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 


DEPARTMENT OF MODERN HISTORY. 
The Council will shortiy proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT IN MODERN 
HISTORY. The salary - a is £120 a year, rising to £150, non-resident. 
The appointment will take effect as from September Ist next. 
Six copies of application and of not more than three recent testimonials should 
be sent not later than April 29th to the SECRETARY OF COUNCIL, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


| i OUSEKEEPER, disengaged from 10 a.m, on, desires HOUSE- 

HOLD or BUSINESS WORK. Good needlewoman, understands bock- 
a Excellent References.—Apply “ H.,” 7 Bedford Gardens House, Campdeu 
wit. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS.—WANTED, in 
\ September, a thoroughly experienced HISTORY MISTRESS. Oxford or 
Ci m>ridge Honours preferred. Salary £120-£150, non-resident, accordiag to qualifi- 
cations.—Applications to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


(ARs 2» 2 es 

J WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Iead 
* CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
present openings for educated women. Price Is. 6d. ; t free is. 101.—Central 
Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street. Cavendish Square, W. 


ae LECTURES, Ko. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).—Principal, 

Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Arts and 

Science Degrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's 
Diploma in Theology. Fees.—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 
30 guineas a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year 
will be offered for competition at an examination to be held early in May, 1916. 
—For Calendar and further particulars apply to the PPINCIPAL, Westfield College, 


Hampstead, N.W. 
QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGF, 
kK President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B.  Principalsk—A. ALEXANDER, 
F.2.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers 
and experienced Teachers Inevery branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Health Students received in 
residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. . 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studentsa are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools, 
The course of training extends over 2 a. and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
~ ‘PO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Physical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOOD POSTS 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 
TIVHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HUATU, KENT. 
Trustees: 

Sir GEORCE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 

Principal : 

Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling's Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
inthe neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, ia a beautiful 
au. healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in September,— 

| Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(Founded in 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853.) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: The Rev. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, > 

The College provides a general education for Students up to the age of 18, as well 
as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School pocqusstare to the College 
(Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. TEALE), apply to the Warden, Miss C. BE. LEWER, 
B.A., 43 and 45 Harley Street, W., from whom information may also be obtained 
as to the College Boarding House in which Students may reside. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS. 

Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 

VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. Special Course 

younger students, 3 months, 25s. weekly. Principal fully trained Hospital Nurse. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. 
Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather ; rer, Mr. C. G. Monteflore; Sec., 
Mr. Arthur G. Ye gt ty pee and information concerning Scholarships 
spply to the Principal, Miss E. WRENCE. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 

PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 

and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 

















TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.—Adults and Boys 

taken in Residence or as Daily Pupils.—Prospectus and testimonials post 

ws ge oe A. C. SCHNELLE, 116 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
estab. . 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. Languages, 
terature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to health and the 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 


ermitted to Rev. B. 
on. Sec., C.M.S., and 


development of character. 

results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly 

Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, 
others—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 

T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
Coilege (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 

Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.  Extenstve Buildings and Grounds. 
Kituated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from 
Stirling. Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
and Fives. SUMMER TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, MAY 33D.—Prospectus 
and full particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Kindergarten and 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls. JUNIOR SCHOOL (no 
vacancies till September). SENIOR SCHOOL—President of the Council: The. 
Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. 
Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term begins THURSDAY, 


MAY 4th. The Secretary will be at the School from 3.30 to 4.50 from April 27th. 
f IGHFIELD, 
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OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
Tele. “ Watford 616.” 


T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS.—Three Entrance 
Scholarships of the annual value of £60, £40, and £20 respectively, tenable 

for four years, will awarded on the result of an Examination to be held at the 
School in July. Preference will be given to the daughters of professional men and 
or A H.M. Service.—Further particulars on application to the HEAD- 


RSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning French 
as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 
dict; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea-bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c, 
Summer Term begins May 4. Telc.: Eastbourne 1034. 


de GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 

Tennis, Hockey, &c. 
I INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 

Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss L, SILCOX, 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY Oru, 
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In connection with the School 

A HOUSE for the THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

will be OPENED on MAY 5th. 

{REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { — a A. MA. 


Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high position, Fees from 60 guineas, 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 











| . aman HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, Ma, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLsg, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 18} 
Special Entry 1916. No Nomination required. Full particulars with eo fea 

of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street 
London, W. 1 


AL VERN COLLEGQ EE 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, May 80th, 31st,andJunelst. One ortwe 

of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber 

Exhibition of £12 for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination, 

Exhibitions, £25 to £15 per annum, or Council Nominations, £12 per annum may 

be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For full particulary 
apply te the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. 


ORTH AMPTO 8 CH 
Head-Master: EDWARD REYNOLDS, M.A, 
Preparation for the University and the Army. 
Special attention given to Modern Languages and for business careers, 
Spanish and Russian taught as ordinary form subjects.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


UGBY SCHOOL CHO! 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, 


The Qualifying Examination at Candidate’s School will take place on Monday. 
May 22nd. Final Examination at Rugby will begin on Tuesday, May 30th— 
Particulars from the SECRETARY. 
The following additional Scholarships are offered :— 

(1) A RALPH EVERS SCHOLARSHIP of £40 a year, open to SONS oF 
OFFICERS killed or disabled in the War. 

(2) HUMPHREY KING HOYLE EXHIBITIONS of £40 a year, open te 
— OP OFFICERS, with preference to sons of those killed or disabled ig 

e War. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S 

SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging {n annual value from £20 to£56 | 4s. (54 Guineas), 

will begin at 9 a.m. on TUESDAY, June 6th. Candidates must be under 15 on 

September 21st, 1916. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER 

CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before May 23rd.—For further particulars 
apply to Rev. R. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.— Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys 

under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 

i ie ee 5s ¢ EF & © By 

Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. Oxon. 

Physica] and Chemical Laboratories, Workshop and Armoury. 

Separate Preparatory Department. 
Tilustrated Prospectus on application. 











BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Eduea- 

tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 

&c. Football, Cricket, Athictics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


T, Fieuron PARK SCHOOL, 
near READING. 








The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection, 

For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER,. 
ORK.—ST. PETER’S SCHOOL.—Open SCHOLARSHIPS 

£50 to £15 for Boarders—one reserved for sons of the Clergy and one 

for the sons of Officers, and Day Scholarships of £12 and £10—will be competed 
for on May 30th and 3ist. The Examination may be taken at the Candidate's 
own School, if supervision can be provided.—Full particulars and entry forms 
from &. M. TOYNE, M.A. (Oxon,), Head-Master. 

VHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 

Scholarehips, &c., £75 (restricted) to £15, offered in July.—Particulars from Publie 
Schools Year-Book or the BURSAR. 


MHELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, MAY 23RD, 24TH AND 25TH. 

At least twelve ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 and some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be offered to Candidates who are not already in the 
College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated 
or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY AND OLD CHELTONIAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF THE CLERGY value £30 
per annum are open for next term. 

Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


RAODF-.IELD COLLE@E.— 
An Examination for Entrance Scholarships will be held June 27th and 28th. 
Six Nomination Exhibitions for Thirty Guineas for the Sons of Officers fallen ia 
the War have been given to the new House, recently opened under the Head- 
Master.—Apply to the Reverend R. D. BELOE, Head-Master’s House, Bradfield, 
Berkshire. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
For details apply HBAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


M®: Ww. A. FULLER, M. Ave 


THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination om 
the 20th, 2ist, and 22nd June, 1916. One Scholarship of £100 p.a., one 
p.a., and one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation &c n»olarships 
to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered fot 
particulars apply to tho HEAD-MASTER, School Hous 
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of £80 
entitling 
competition.—For 
Tonbridge. 


BLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 


Examination on JUNE 7th, 8th, and 9th. 5 7 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 
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casks SCHOLARSHIPS are open for competition in May. Candidates for 
Senior Scholarships must be under 16; Candidates for the Junior Scholarships 
Met be under 13, These Scholarships are of the value of the amount of the tuition 
. chargeable. The Junfor Scholarships aro awarded for three years, subject 
tothe satisfactory behaviour of the holders. At the end of three years Junior Scholars 
y compete for Senior Scholarships.—Full particulars and entrance forms may be 
Mtained on application to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Dulwich College, 8-E. 





_ SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1916. 


An Examination will be held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 1916, for TEN 
EN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and 











v 
ee ie (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 
15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House na 
are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Rey. A. H. COOKE, 
$c.D., Head-Master. 

—— —. 7 
qassuan SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

JUNE 6TH AND 7TH. 
Apply to Head-Master’s Secretary. 
ALI Mathematical, Modern 


LIFTON COLLEGE. —Classical, 
OC Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 
@ £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY 
€ANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June. There are also several “ War 
Exhibitions” of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, 


Bristol. 





RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


An Examination will be held on June 6th and 7th to elect to at least TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £45 a year. 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


————— 2 wa fT — , "= 
7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognised by the 
Army Council. Entrance Scholarships in June. Two FOUNDATIONER- 
BHIPS offered to Sons of NAVAL OFFICERS killed on Active Service. Special 
ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
PLUM, M.A. 


Head-Master, H. V. 

Q HE BORN E 8S O0O HOOL.— 
i) An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
goder 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 13th and following days. 
—Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


Sherborne, Dorset. 
D O V E R COLL EQ EE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY, 1916. 


Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders, 
For particalars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 




















JASTBOURNE COLLEGE.— President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F, 8. WILLIAMS, MLA., late 
Asistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
mequets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
end Clergy. 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
Fre and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
F 


‘OR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
CHOOLS FOR AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALI. EXAMS. 


BOYS 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledgs 
ef the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
SHOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

*Phone, write, or call. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 18th annual edition. 1,108 pp., 
md cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 900 Illustrations. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.G 
Telephone : 5053 Central. 


pysonns Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of puplis, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Ofices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


OF INTEREST TO PARENTS 


“HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.”—Parents concerned about 
the proper education of their children may receive, without charge 
valuable assistance and exclusive information respecting the bes 
Schools and Tutors, by sending statement of thelr requirements 
to ED. J. BURROW & CO.,, Lrp., Dept. Y, Educational Con- 
sultants, Regent House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

TUTORS. 


QPorce OF SCHOOLS AND 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4,926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
oe MISTRESSES or MAITRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
amilics. 





pf UT0RS 











NO CHARGE FOR REGISTR ATION. 


NCHOOLS, &c.— Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 

2 charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 

Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &c., 
éc. A detalled statoment of requirements should be sent to 

The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar 8q., W.-C. 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1354.) 

HE LESSER PUBLIO SCHOOLS — 

There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

Sthoroughiy efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 

articulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 

reet, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, aud latended 

Brofession if decided upon. 





HCTELS, HYDROS, é&c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage and 
Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


1, —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected and 
equipped for the treatment of Gentiemen suffering from Epilepsy. Experienced 
Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. Billiards, Lawn Teunia, 
aoa, pou, &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, 
Liverpeol. 


| ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List 

of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


“A THEENIC SUMMER UNDERWEAR is made from best 


materials and guaranteed unshrinkable. It is comfortable and durable. 








Write for free book with patterns and buy direct from the makers, 
Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 


1. & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS.—Use “ Florigene” 
(Regd.) on all floors and linoleums during the Easter vacation 
(3 times a year only). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 months 
during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the intervals—which 
j8 of greater importance, It costs little, saves labour, and is easily applied.—Sen4 
for particulars, medical reports, &c., to The “ DUST-ALLAYER™ Co., 165 Queena 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. (Govt. Contractors). 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Pasta 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Household. Marmless to pets. One killed in Spring 
means Scores less in Summer. ‘Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 
Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheiftield. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufactureza, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 yeara. 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 
licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 








APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.0C. 


Patron: H.M. Tux Kina. 
Sol diers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 





READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but desiring te 
retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide annuities for relatives or 
friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for particulars of the DONATIONS 
CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED 
Treasurer: THe Eart oy Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamitron. 








“Three Nuns” 


Tobacco 


Don't argue, give your friend a pipe, and the tobacco | 
jar. Three puffs of this divine herb will convince the 
most obstinate, soothe the most quarrelsome. 








A Testing Sample will be :orwarded on application to 
Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Impe 
Tobacco Co, (of Great Lritain and Ireland), 


Glasgow. 


























“ King’s Head” ia stronger. 
BOTH 

Sd. per oz Sd. 

“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 

MEDIUM - - 4d. for 10 


No, 458 
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ve NATIONAL REFUGES 


_ ; FOR HOMELESS & DESTITUTE CHILDREN, 
Field Boots AND THE TRAINING SHIP ‘ARETHUSA’ 


London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.O. 





“ Two boots in one,” as a 
Colonel says, is the best 


way to fae — : 3 
ion oe ~ — WE ARE PROUD OF OUR OLD BOYS 
are not merely lined, but are a In this war many have gi heir li 
actually double, and each is es y have given their lives. 2,200 have 
seas Ge Ge enhe taies joined the Royal Navy, 6,400 the Merchant Service, 
pendently of the other. They are also in 100 British Regiments, 

The inner upper is welt- 


sewn to the i and th 

enue to Ga tenes ont oe HELP US THAT WE MAY TRAIN OTHERS 

Love cdin, tantcomnioe 1,200 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 

tion is so good that it was Our expenses have g-eatly increased 
atented in 1914, Lotus owing to the rise in the cost of Food. 


’atent No, 3822/1 : 

Water a % —. inlet \§ Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
anywhere in the bottom nor ; Chairman & Treasurer: W. E. Hubbard, Esq., 17 St. Helen's Place, E.C. 
has % ever been known to 3 Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen, Henry G. Copeland. 
soak right through the F 
upper of these boots. They 2. ieaaisnantidanieiees iene 

ie 


are absolutely waterproof, + 
god keep the fect ond boas The Church and the War. 


a | _ THE ANNUAL MEETING 
fem srogetes . >, 
Matera Lous de Deh Boot THE CHURCH ARMY 


will be held in the QUEEN’S HALL, Langham Place, London, W, 


Lotu S (Sole Lessees : Messrs. CHAPPELL AND Co.), 


6 8 on THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 4rH MAY, at 3 o'clock. 
361 — 84/- “ IAN MALCOLM, Esa., M.P. 


who has recently returned from the Russian Front, will preside, 
supported by a number of Bishops and other Clergy, and Laity, 

WAR EXPERIENCES will be related by Church Army Workers, 

ORGAN RECITAL at 2.30 p.m. by ELAINE RAINBOW. 

A FEW RESERVED SEATS will bo available, IMMEDIATE 
APPLICATION for which should be made to Prebendary Carus, 
D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, London, W., who will also most gratefully receive 
GIFTS for announcement at the meeting (by initial only if so de- 
sired) for the Society’s extensive and beneficent work on behalf 
of the brave men of iM. SERVICES. Cheques should be crossed 
“ Barclays’, © Church Army.” 


The 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 
is building up 


poe Cool and Sweet Smoking.” THE NATION’S MANHOOD. 


PLAYER’S 20,500 CHILDREN RECEIVED AND SHELTERED, 


4,677 NOW IN THE HOMES. 


NAVY CU i The cost of keeping this large family 
is @ great anxiety in War Time. 


£18 will maintain a child for a year. 
T O B A Cc Cc O Gifts gratefully received and acknowledged by— 
Presenpary Rupotr, Uld Town Hall, Kennington Rd., London, 8.B 
Cheques, &0., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 
a a een a a To be powerful—strong of will—energetic—quick 
to think—decisive in action—to have all the 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut a aD. attributes of virile strength you need 


Player’s Medium Navy Cut 
Player's “Tawny” Navy Cut iS 
Per 02. (Seed of Strength) 


Yas 66 s ” 
Player s “White Label ™ Visem is sold in Powder and Tablet form. Tablets 1s. 64.8 
Navy Cut tin of 24. Chocolate Coated or Plain—a convenient form for use 
in the trenches. It is a great restorative. 
ee, cade a hen at eae The Powder is sold in tins at 18, 64., twice tho size 2 
Ge ” 4 four times the size 4s., eight times the quantity 78. 
airt:ght tins at 1/6 and 3/- respectively postcard for free comple end deseriptive booklet. 
For wounded British Soldiers Should you find any difficulty in obtaining Visem, the Pro- 
and Sailors in Military = prietors will be pleased to supply it post free, on receipt of 
Hospitals et home, and for i . postal order. In ordering Tablets, care should be taken to state 
the F was ea gree i goa yy whether Chocolate Coated or Plain are desired. 
Lf, ate he” ST. IVEL Ltd., Dept. © (London Depot), Battersea Park, 8.W. 
Terms on application to: ' ‘tay, ey ; a ie tach 
John Player &Sons, }, Wea Ses, | 
Nottiogham. \egSGneey A, | RARE MUSICAL BOOKS. 
Isewed by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (NY Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & Co.'s 
(of Great Britain & Ireiund), ltd. & v4 Spring Exhibition, consisting of the 


Psi : : LITTLETON COLLECTION 


of Books illustrating the Development 
of Music Printing, is now open at their 


WEST-END HOUSE, 43 PICCADILLY (Opposite Princes’ Hail 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & G0O.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF MONSIGNOR 


ROBERT HUGH BENSON 


By the Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations, 
2 Volumes. 8vo. 18s. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. JOHN OXENHAM. 


MY LADY OF THE MOOR 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ The book is clean and fresh as the Moorland itself.” 
—LanpD anv Warten. 
« A finely capable piece of work. . . . The story grips at once and 
moves unflaggingly to the close. It may justly be said that the 
book holds not a single dull page.”’—Lriverroot Courier. 


Black and White in South-East Africa: 
A Study in Sociology. By MAURICE 8S. EVANS, C.M.G. 
With a Preface by Licut.-Colonel Sir MATTHEW NATH AN, 
G.C.M.G., late Governor of Natal. New Epirron. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Work and Wages. | The Reward of Labour 


and the Cost of Work. Founded on the Experiences of the 
late Mr. Brassey. By EARL BRASSEY, G.C.B. A Volume 
of Extracts. Revised and Partially R rewritten, Crown 8vo. 
33. 6d. net. 


Have You Understood Christianity? By the 
Rev. WALTER CAREY, M.A., Librarian of Pusey House, 
Oxford. Crown 8vi o. 2s. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edited by HAROLD COX, 
No. 456. APRIL, 1916. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH 
SYSTEMATIO COLONISATION 
THE DANGER FOR HOLLAND 
A FREE TRADE SYMPOSIUM 


























Price 6s. 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 
A. Wyatt Tiny 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


THE DECLINE OF PARLIAMENTS W. Foster 
THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN EDWARD PORRITT 
THE SMALL HOLDINGS CRAZE 0. 8. Onwin 


THE CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASES 
THE PROGRAMME FOR PEACE HENRY WICKHAM STEED 
INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY 
IN WAR TIME. 


Get the publications of the 


NATIONAL FOOD ECONOMY LEAGUE. 


(1) HANDBOOK FOR HOUSEWIVES (40 pp., price 2d. 
postage Id.). 
(2) HOUSEKEEPING ON 25s. A WEEK OR UNDER (16 pp., 
price ld., postage 4d.). 
To be had from 3 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, W., or from 
any Bookseller. 


Poetic Works of the late Augusta Webster. 


Many cases of failure to secure the above, no longer supplied by 

the publishers, having become known to Mrs. Webster’s daughter, 

she wishes to state that she has a few copies of most ot the books, 

including one or two of the last edition of “ Portraits,” and will, eo 

far as she-can, be pleased to send copies, post free, on receipt’ of 
the published price. Address to 

Miss DAVIES WEBSTER, 4 Sidworth Street, Hackney. N.E. 


THE CITY OF DIN 
A Tirade against Noise 
By DAN McKENZIE, M.D. (Glasg.). 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, 115 pp. Price 3/6 net, 














ADLARD & SON AND WEST NEWMAR, 


BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, E.C. 
OOKS.—Lane’s Arabian Nights, 6 vols., illus, by Brangwya. 
25s. 5 Pictures from “ Punch,” 8 vols., half morocco, 8s.; Aleister 
Rokals 8 Collected Works, vellum with silk ties, 21s. ; yy Lost Language of 
2 vols., 93. 6d. ; Davidson's Stories from 8 vols., &s.; 

a Mythology, 6s.; Debrett Peerage, &c., 2 vols., 1914, 68. 6d. ; unch,”’ a Set, 
147 ss , £15 ids. ; ; ” Works of Mrs. Aphra Behan, 6 vols., £3 33. ; Burke 8 Extinct, 
Dormant, and Suspended Peerages, 1831, £1 15s. ; Ticknor’s History of Spanish 
Literature, 3 vols., 1863, £1 Is. ; Gilfillan’s Edition’ of Poetical Works of Edmund 
aser, 5 vols., 1865, 103. 6d. Send also for ee — 000 Bargains on hand. 
you want a book and have failed to find it elsew yme. The largest Dealer 
in the 4n the Provinces. —BAKER’ 8 GREAT BOOKSHOP, 3 Jona. Bright St., Birmingham, 


00K BARGAINS.—Who’s Who, 1915, 5s. 6d. (cost 15s. net) ; 
Jackson's Adriatic, Italian and Austrian Sides, 2 vols., 17s. (cost 42s. net} 


LONDON : 








MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
THE CHEVALIER DE BOUFFLERS. 


A Romance of the French Revolution. By NESTA 

H WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur Webster). Illustrated. 

12s. net. 

“To break new ground in French memoirs {is a distinct achieve- 

ment relates for the first time in English a fascinating 

romance of the French Revolution. Mrs. Webster writes with 

marked restraint and delicacy, and has ee a book which on 

many accounts is a fascinating study of social France in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century.”—Daily Graphic. 


LORD GRANVILLE LEVESON GOWER 


(afterwards the First Earl Granville). Private. 
Correspondence between the years 1781-1821 
Edited by his Daughter-in-Law, CASTALIA, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. In two volumes. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 32s. net. 

“All who value a good book rich alike in events and in 
characters, will owe a great debt to Castalia, Countess Granville for 
these two volumes . will take, and hold, a place among 
the best memoirs and biographies of that generation by the side 
of Creevey and Greville.”—The Times. 

“ These extraordinarily vivid letters will stand as a lasting monu- 
ment. For nothing more interesting than these letters has been 
published since the Creevey letters were given to the world.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. 


(Corrected to 31st January, 1916.) Edited by 
ROBERT YERBURGH, assisted by ARCHI- 








BALD HURD and GERARD FIENNES. Iullus- 
trated. Eighth Year of Issue. 5s. net. 
APRIL THE 6s. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEISM. Prof. J. A. Smith. 

SOME AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS. Lord Parker of Waddington. 

AIRCRAFT IN THE WAR. 

THE FORESTS OF FINLAND, AND EUROPEAN TIMBER 

SUPPLIES. E. P. Stebbing. 

THE C0. OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN INDIA. R. B. Ewbank, 
CS. 


GERMAN BUSINESS METHODS IN FRANCE BEFORE THE 


WAR.  Raphael-Georges Lévy. 
THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT. Ernest Young. 
COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE IN ENGLAND. Prof. 


F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 

THOUGHTS ON THE PARLIAMENT OF SCOTLAND. A. V. 
Dicey. 

W. G. GRACE. Sir Home Gordon, Bart. 

THE SHIPPING PROBLEM. Cuthbert Maugham. 

HORACE AT HIS SABINE FARM. Sir Archibald Geikie, O.M. 
THE GRANVILLE CORRESPONDENCE. Humphry Ward. 
RETRENCHMENT AND THRIFT. Edgar Crammond. 

THE COURSE OF THE WAR. (With maps.) Colonel Blood, p.s.c. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS. 


Edited by Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
No. 40. APRIL, 1916. 5s. net. 


MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF ORGANIC VARIABILITY. 
J. Johnstone, D.Sc., The University, Liverpool. 

THE SPECIFIC CHARACTERISTICS OF VITALITY. Prof. 
D. F. Harris, M.D., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., The University, Dalhousie, 
Halifax, N.S. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF TUMOURS. C. M. Moullin, 
M.D., F.R.C.S., Consulting Surgeon London Hospital. 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE ANCIENTS REGARDING THE 
PROPAGATION OF DISEASE BY FLIES AND RODENTS. 
J. Offord. 

THE SOLUTION OF EQUATIONS BY OPERATIVE DIVI- 
SION.—Part III. Sir Ronald Ross, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

ESSAY REVIEWS: COMBINATORY ANALYSIS—THE IN- 
TERPRETATION THEREOF (C). MR. BALFOUR'S 
ARGUMENT FOR THEISM (Joshua C. Gregory). 

RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE. 
CORRESPONDENCE—NOTES—REVIEWS. 
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listorical Court Memoirs, 20 vols. 3 Pa . ‘gate lei, 17 vols., 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 
NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 


THE CRIMSON FIELD 
Halliwell Sutcliffe 


For the theme of this new romance Mr. Halliwell 
Sutcliffe has gone further back into English history 
than in any of his previous books, and under the title 
of “The Crimson Field” gives us a vivid story of 
Flodden, that strangely varied battle, with its 
unusual contrasts, alternating superiority on either 
side, and the death of the Scottish King in the 
midst of the struggle. In the first historical 
romance of the modern school written on the pericd 
of that momentous conflict the author approaches 
Flodden Field with the march of the dalesmen of 
Wharfe to the scene of the fight, and shows their 
share in the last wild charge that settled the issue 
of the battle. 


FREY AND HIS WIFE 
(3s. Gd.) Maurice Hewlett 


“The book is a fascinating romance told with the 

felicitous charm which we expect from the author. 

Mr. Hewlett will earn the further gratitude of his 

admirers, for he has dug in an unfamiliar soil, and 
roduced a jewel of unmistakable lustre.’’—Daily 
‘elegraph. 


FAITH TRESILION Eden Phillpotts 


“The story is told with all the power of effective 
descriptive writing of which Mr. Phillpotts is master.” 
—Scotsman. 


THE BORDERER Harold Bindloss 


“This author’s novels are terse, powerful, yet 
graceful, showing intimate knowledge and acute 
observation, never overweighted with description, 
yet containing many delightful pictures.”"—Academy. 


THE BROKEN THREAD 
William Le Queux 


“An entertaining and dramatic story.’”’—Globe. 


THE INTERIOR Lindsay Russell 


This book is fresh proof that Lindsay Russell is a 
born story-teller; it glows with colour and emotion, 
and contains a love story that will leave few readers 
unmoved. 


THE WRAITH OF OLVERSTONE 
Florence Warden 


A really remarkable sensation story in Miss Warden's 
inimitable style—one whirl of thrills and incident. 








THE FOOTLIGHT GLARE 
Alice and Giaude Askew 


Alice and Claude Askew need no introduction as 
writers of powerful emotional stories, and in “The 
Footlight Glare ” they have produced a vivid, rapidly 
moving, and entrancing romance. 


HUMAN NATURE Marie Connor Leighton 


“The authorces of ‘ Human Nature ’ gives us a stirring 
and vivid work.” —Daily Graphic. 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH 
Fred M. White 


“Mr. White’s sensational stories are always good 
reading.” —Daily News. 


THE ANNEXATION SOCIETY 
J. S. Fletcher 


“Mr. J. S. Fletcher has certainly scored a record with 
his ‘ Annexation Society.’ It is the most breathlessly 
exciting story that we ever remember to have read.” 
—Western Mail. 


BENTLEY’S CONSCIENCE 
Paul Trent 


“In ‘Bentley’s Conscience’ Mr. Paul Trent once 
more demonstrates his ability to tell a moving story. 
Full of incident and action.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A DEBT DISCHARGED = Edgar Wallace 


“Mr. Wallace has written a vividly entertaining 
story.”’—Scots Pictorial. 


THE ATONEMENT James Biyth 


This is an exciting adventure story on the lines of the 
author’s very popular romance, “‘A Hazardous 
Wooing.” 
WHEN HE CAME TO HIMSELF 
Silas K. Hocking 


Rarely has Mr. Hocking written a more entrancing 
and holding tale than this. 


MAID MARJORY L. G. Moberly 


An emotional romance of charm and tense interest. 
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